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PREFACE 


In pursuance of tlic rceomniciulations of the Rau Court of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in selected indus- 
trial centres in India during 1944—46 by the Government of India with a 
view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price Index Numbers 
for diff ir(int centres. With the passage of time the consumption pattern of 
working class had undergone considerable cliange ami it was folt that the 
existing Consumer Price Index Numbers should be revised on the basis of 
ne.v W'Ughtiug diagrams. It was, therefore, decided by the Planning Commi- 
ssion that fresh Family Living Surveys in 50 important industrial centres 
(factory, mining and plantations) based on th<i latest scientific principles 
should be cdnducted during the Second Plan period. This task was entrusted 
to the Labour liureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment. A Working 
Group consisting of rTpresentatives of Indian Statistical Institute, National 
Sam])le Survey, Central Statistical Organisation and the Labour Bureau 
W'Us accordingly set up for deciding all technical details for the planning and 
condiict of the Enquiries. The Enquiries wore conducted iu 1958-59 in accor- 
dance with the reccmimendations of the Technical Advisory Committee on 
Cost of Living Ind<^x Numbers set up by Government and keeping in view 
the principles laid down by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944 — IG Enquiries wliich mainly consisted of collection 
of data on Ineom^. and Exp .mditure of workijig class households, the scope 
of the 1958-59 Enquiries was <mlavg si so as to include a study of other aspects 
of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrust h 1 to the National Sam])le Survey 
during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres in West Bengal 
where the fi<4d work was done ])y l.S.I. Fi'dd Branch) and tabulations re- 
lating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. 
The drafcijig of the Reports and the tabulation of data relating to Level 
of Living wisre the responsibility of the Jiahour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Jalpaiguri centre. 
A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects of tlu^ Enquiries 
is being brought out separat(4y. The ynesent R'port consists of two Parts. 
Part I contains <a discussion of Family Budget data while Part 11 analyses 
data relating to other aspects of the Tjevel of Li\'ing. 

5. The primary responsibility of drafting this ro])^^ devolvetl on kShri 
Satnam Da’s, Res airch Officer, assist 'd liy Slu i A. 'zim, Investigator Grade 
1, under th<' guklaiifi'. and supervision of »8hri L.R. Vaima, Deputy Director, 



My thanks are due to the National Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical 
Institute, the Central Statistical Organisation, the State Governments and 
the various Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations for their kind coope- 
ration in the conduct of the Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the working 
class households but for whose active co-operation it would not have been 
possible to collect the requisite data relating to the various facets of family 
living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Government 
of India. 


K.C. SEAL 
Director 

Labour Burrau, 

Kennedy House, Simla 
Dated the 1st July, 1965. 
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PART I 

(FAMILY BUDGET) 




Chaftbr 1 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY^ 

1*1. Family living study 

Family living studies aim at collection and analysis of data on consump- 
tion pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect of families of 
a specified population group. The surveys conducted for this purpose provide 
scope for the collection of a wide range of data from the families. When atten- 
tion is focussed on a limited aspect only, the surveys become specialised 
surveys, such as family budget survey, where the bulk of the data collected 
relate to consumption expenditure. Other illustratiorrs of such specialised 
surveys can be food consumption surveys, health surveys, labour force surveys, 
demcgraphic surveys, education surveys and housing surveys. Although 
in each case the specialised survey lays emphasis on a particular problem, 
some more general information, such as the economic status of the family, 
is frequently included in order to fac litate the analysis of the data collected 
during the specialised surveys. In recent years the tendency has been to 
widen the scope cf family living surveys to multi-subject surveys laying equal 
emphasis on a broad spectrum of data, combining two or more major topics, 
such as family characteristics, iiiccme, employment, education, bousing, 
nutrition, health, etc. Tlaougb such multi-subject surveys, family living 
studies can be put to manifold uses. These may be used to provide material 
for research into the behaviour patterns of different groups cf the popvlation. 
They can also supply the basic data needed for policy rraking in ccrmection 
with socio-cconcmic plannim? which may include the establishment of norma 
or the determination of needs, in preparation for social and economic measures, 
as well as the assessment of the impact of policy decisions already applied 
in implementing welfare programnics. In developing countries like India, 
which are engaged in planning programmes, the data collected through family 
living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the existing information and to provide 
checks on the completeness of the existirrg data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an analysis 
of the level of living of a particular population group. An idea of the spectrum 
of data needed for such an analysis can be had from the following main compo- 
nents of the level of living given by the U.N. Committee of Experts on Interna- 
tional Definition and Measurements of Slaivlards and Levels of Living, 1954.* 

{i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(m) Food and nutrition; 

(Hi) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(tv) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation; 

(vi) .Aggregate consumption and savings; 

^Report 01) International Dufinition and MeaauromentB of Standards and Levels of LI rinir 
U. N., 1964. 
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(vii) Transportation; 

(rnii) Housing, including household facilities; 

(ix) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 

(xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 1958-69, 
inter alia, in Jalpaiguri, an attempt was made to cover many of the compo- 
nents given above. At the same time, the object of deriving a weighting 
diagram for new series of consumer price index number for the respective 
centres was kent in view. For the latter purpose, the relevant data are those 
which are usually covered in a specialised family budget survey. In this 
Report, the data on family budget survey have been discussed separately 
in Part I and the data collected on other components of level cf living have 
been presented in Part II. 

1*2. Description of the survey 

Jalpaiguri w^s one of the centres where family living surveys were con- 
ducted during 1958-59. This survey in Jalpaiguri was ])art of an integrated 
scheme of family living surveys among industrial worWs at 50* important 
factory, mining and plantation centres under the Second Five Year Plan. The de- 
tails regarding origin, s(or.e, design etc., of the present surveys are being publish- 
ed in a separate report, as they happen to be comnum for all the 50 centres. A few 
important details are, however, discussed here briefly in order to bring out 
the significance of the data of Jalpaiguri centre presented in this Report. 

1*21. Organisation of the survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsored by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India. The 
technical details of the survey were worked out under the guidance of a 
Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers consisting 
of the representatives of the Ministries of l-iabour and Employment, Food 
and Agriculture and Finance, the Planniirg Commission, the National Sample 
Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute and the Reserve Bank of India. The field work was entrusted 
to the Directorate of National Sample Surv^ey, and processing and tabulation 
of data collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) were entrusted to the 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcuttii. The tabulation of data collected in 
Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis 
of the data, publication of repoits on the results of the surveys and 
construction and maintenance of new series of consumer price index 
number ', weie the responsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 


* Thu list of 50 ouutrcs is givea iu Appeudix f. 
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1*22. V^nition of a working class family 

A v/orking class family was the basic unit of the survey. A family was 
defined in terms of sociological and economic considerations as consisting 
of persons; 

{i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(n) usually living tcg3ther and/or served from the same kitchen; and 

{Hi) pooling a major part of their income aiid/or deperdir.g on a common 
pool of income for a major part of their expenditure.. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the family 
and depending on the common family pool for their expenditure were consid- 
ered family iriembers. On the other hand, dome tic servants and paying 
gue ls were goUfTally excluded from the concept but they were taken to con- 
stitute separate families within the household. Care was taken to include 
temporary absentees such as family members on tours or on visit to relatives 
or friends, or in hospital. Casual guests wore not considered to bo family 
members even though they might have stayed with the family for a fairly 
long j)eiiod. In a messing group, where the memibers pooled a part of their 
income only for messing, generally each member was treated as a separate 
family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived 60 per cent, 
or nu^re of its income during the specified calendar month through manual 
work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories Act, 1948, 
the Minos Ac.t, 1962, or the Plantations Labour Act, 1961 as the case may be. 
The survey in Jalpaiguri, which was a plantation centre, covered families 
deiving amaj^r part of their inc(me from manual work in registered planta- 
tions only. Manual work was defined on the basis of classification of occu- 
pations. Thus, a job though essentially involving physical labour but requi- 
ring a certain level of general, professional, scientific or technical etluoation 
w:’,s classified as ‘mn-manuar. On the other baud, jobs involving physical 
labour and not requiring much of educational (general, .scientific, technical or 
otherwise) back-ground were treated as ‘manuaP work. 

1*23. Design of survey 

Two type of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and pay-roll 
sampling were followed for getting dow)i to the ultimate units of the family 
living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the two methods depended 
upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre where w'crking class popu- 
lation was concentrated in definite areas, which could bo located and demarcated 
without much difficulty, tenement sampling was followed. On the other hand, 
if the working class population in a centre was found to be loosely disj)ersed, 
the pay-roll sampling became operationally more convenient and economical. 
On the ba«is of a proliniinary survey conducted in December 1967 — -Febmary, 
1968, it was decided to adopt pay-roll sampling at Jalpaiguri centre and 
list of 163 registered ])lan1ations in the Dooars area of Jalpaiguri Distric 
used as the sauipling frame. 
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The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the number 
of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, tue work load mana- 
geable by an Investigator and the required precision of weights to be derived 
from Schedule ‘A’ for Consumer Price Tr.dex Numbers. The sample size for 
Jalpaiguri determined aird finally covered was 480 families for Schedule ‘A’ 
and ‘120’ for Schedule ‘B’ 

The two samples drawn for Schedules ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually ex- 
clusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled 
family would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and informants. 
The wl ole sample was staggered over a period of 12 months evenly, so as 
to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. The selectic n 
of sample was done in two stages. In the first stage groups of establishments 
wore selected and in the next stage workers were selected. The tea plantations 
were grouped into clusters of 2 and 3 each such that each cluster was hetero- 
gentus with respect to management (Indian or Foreign) and class (estates 
•with area above 500 acres, between 300 and 500 acres and below 300 acres 
formed classes A, B and C respectively). The clusters were arranged taking 
the same factors into consideration and 2 independent samples of 12 clusters 
each were selecterl sy.dematically with probability proportional to the number 
of workers in the cluster. 

The ultimate sampling unit, a working class family, was selected through 
the pay-rolls of the establi'^h.ments at the second stage of sampling. The up-to- 
date and complete lists of workers entered in the pay-rolls of each .sampled 
establishment were drawn up. Within ea^h establishnient any available 
arrangement by section®, grades or types of work was retained and from the 
pay rolls of the establishments in a cluster a simple sy.stcmatic sample f)f 
25 workers was drawn, of which 5 workers were selected by simple random 
sampling for Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) and the remaining 20 were taken 
for Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget). 

1 * 24 . Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 12 
months at each centre. The period for the working class family living survey 
at Jalpaiguri centre was Ju.y, 1958 to September, 1959. The period was 
more than 12 months because of non-avaiiability of some of the selected 
househohls during the time of enquiry. 

1"25. Method of survey 

The Interview Method” was followed for the collcetion of data, as a 
large portion of the population covered con^Lted of illiterate workers v ho 
could not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires or to maintain accounts. 
Moreover, the questionnaire covered a w^ide range of subjects, accurate replies 
to some of which could not be bad without explainijig in person the signi- 
ficance of the questions to the respondents. 

1 * 26 . Difficulties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey and 
extended full cc operation to the Investigators of the Directorate of National 
Sample Survey, who were eutni.sted with the field work. Because of the 
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lengthy questionnaire, ho\ivever, the sampled workers sometimes felt impatient 
while answering questions. It took three to four hours to complete Schedule 
*A’. The detailed itemised break-down of consumption and expenditure in 
many of the blocks, o.g., clothing, medical care, personal care, education and 
reading, recreation and amusements, transport and communication, subscri- 
ption, personal eJTocts, taxes and interest was specially irksome. Infoimaticn 
on the consumption of liquor and other intoxicants was furnished by the wor- 
kers with great reluctance. 



CHAPTEn 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 


2 •!. hitroduciory 

Jalpaiguri District is one of the most important tea growing regions of 
West Bengal. Its longitude is 88 — 89“ East and latitude 26 — 27“ North. The 
district has an area of 6234 square kilometres. The tea industry, containing 
148 tea estates, is manned mostly by hill tribes and Ridesiasi.e., tribal people 
like Oraon and Mundas from Bihar, Santhal Parganas and Madhya Pradesh. 
The local papulation is generally engaged in agricultural operations only. 

2*2. Population 

The following table shows the growth of population in Jalpaiguri from 1921 
onwards: — 

Table 2*1 


Year 

Pop ilatioa 

D' eniiial p:^r(.on<rgo iiu iokbo 

1 

2 

.‘I 

•1921 

6,94,( 66 


1931 

7,39,160 

6-60 

1941 

8,l6,':02 

14 41 

1961 

9,14,638 

8- 14 

♦*1961 

13..')9,i92 

48f3 


2*3. Working doss areas 


The working class population in Jalpaiguri was reported to be concen- 
trated in the following areas: — 

(i) Bagrakote {vii) Lankapara 

(w) Mai (t’m) Kalchini 

{Hi) Mateili (ix) Jainti 

(iv) Chalsa (x) Hasimara 

(r) Dhupguri (xi) Dalgaon. 

{vi) Binnaguri 


2 "4. Working dass markets 

Altiiough the working class population is concentrated in the above areas, 
the markets patronised predominantly by them are:— 

(i) Gairkata 
{ii) Samuktalahat 
{Hi) Hamiltonganj 
(w) Bataigole. 


♦Figures for the years 1921 to 1951 taken from Census of India, 1951, VoJ.VJ, Part I A, page 

292. 

♦♦Figures for the year 1961 taken from Census of India, 1961, Final population totals, paper 
No. 1, of 1962, page ^2. 
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The above mentioned markets have been selected for the collection of 
retail prices for the new series of Consumer Price Index Numbers for Jalpai- 
guri centre. 


2*5. General characteristics of working doss population — survey results 
2*51. Industries 


According to the survey, the estimated number of workir^ class families 
(as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Jalpaiguri was about 81 thousand. 
The estimated number of employees in these families was about one lakh and 
sixty two thousand. A distribution of these employees by industries and in 
each industry by sex and adults/children is given in table 2 ‘2. In column 7, 
the average monthly income per employee from paid employment in different 
industries, as reported by the families, is also given. 


Table 2*2 


f 

Distribution of employees {including apprentices) by industries and other details 


Percentage distribution of employees Total Average Num- 
by sex and adults/ children number monthly ber of 

Industry i ^of emp- income *employ- 

Men Women Children Total loyees per em- ees (im- 

(esti- ploy^)e estimated) 
mated) paid 

employ- 

ment 


(Rs.) 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Production of tea in 
tations 

plan- 

• • 

53*63 

44*14 

2-23 

100 00 

1,60,633 

77-07 

1,109 

Best 

• • 

ICO. 00 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

1,419 

30-16 

8 

All .. 

• • 

64-03 

43*76 

2*22 

100-00 

162,052 

76-71 

1117 

Number of employees (unesti- 
mated) 

581 

503 

33 

1,117 

X 

X 

X 


It will be seen that about 99 per cent, of the employees were employed in 
the production of tea in plantations. The women employees con.stitutod about 
4.4 per cent of the total. The proportion of children (upto the ago of 14 years) 
was about 2 per cent. only. 

2*52. Occupation 

Table 2*3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution of em- 
ployees by sex and adults/children, total number of employees and average 
monthly income per employee from paid emplo 3 nnent. 


♦Unostimatod figures stard for snmplo totals and estimatrd figures are the population e^ti* 
mates derived from the sample totals. This is how the expressions will be used in all other 
tables of Part I of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned, the figures should be taken as 
•'estimated figures”. 
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Table 2*3 

DisiriJtMtio'n of emjihyees {induding apprentices) by occupation and other details 


Percentage distribution of Total Average Number 

employees by sex and number monthly of em- 

Occuplktioii adults/children of em- income loyees 

^ ^ loyees per em- (unesti- 

Men Women Children Total loyee mated) 

from 
paid em- 
employ- 
ment 


(Rs.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Plantation workers 

60-71 

46-90 

2-39 

100-00 

150,324 

76-87 

1,046 

Rest 

96-54 

3-46 


100 00 

11,728 

74-76 

72 

All occupations 

64-03 

43-76 

2-22 

100-00 

162,062 

76-71 

1,117 

Number of employees unesti- 

mated) 

681 

503 

33 

1,117 

• • 

•• 

•• 


About 93 per cent of the total employees were employed as plantation 
workers and the rest comprised production process worWs, workers in trans- 
port occupations, etc. 

2*53. Nature of employment and type of settlement 
Table 2*4 gives the percentage distribution of employees by number of 
days worked during the month classified by (a) regular and casual employment 
and (b) settled or non-settled. A settled person was defined as one who had 
permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e., who had no enduring con- 
nections with his native place and had developed sentimental and permanent 
attachment to his present place of stay. 

Table 2*4 


Percentage distribution of employees {incltiding apprentices) by nature of 
employment, type of settlemerU and number of days worked 


Number of days worked 
during the month 

Perc entage distribution of employees by 

Number of 
employees 
(uncsti- 
mated) 

r ^ 

Nature of employment* Type of settlement 

A 

Regular 

Casual 

All' 

Settled 

— \ 

Not set- 
tled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

2-50 

1-97 

2-48 

2-50 

2 46 

25 

1--. 7 

0-65 

2-23 

0-70 

0-91 

0 49 

9 

8—15 

6- 18 

32-20 

6-05 

4-91 

7-25 

62 

16 li) 

13-57 

13-96 

13-58 

10-88 

16-40 

148 

20 23 

34-16 

11-52 

33 43 

40-13 

26-42 

385 

24—27 

43 21 

38-12 

43-06 

39-59 

46 67 

479 

28—31 

0-73 

•• 

0-70 

l-(8 

0-31 

9 

Total • • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

1,117 

Percentage to total 

96-75 

3-26 

100-00 

61-08 

48-92 

•• 

Number of employees (un- 







estimated) . . 

1,087 

30 

1,117 

690 

627 

•• 


*T 13 cla of w )rk3r!4 i'lto ‘regular’ aul ‘easuar was done on a different basis 
from the o a lopl>od i \ the ‘0 :cupaUoiial Wagj Survey’ conducted by the Labour Bureau 
ia i95S‘59 whore the torm ‘casual’ was used iu a more restricted sense. 
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Of the total employees, about 97 per cent, were regular and the remaining 
3 per c«nt were casual. Only 51 per cent, of employees had settled down nt 
the centre. 

2*54. Family income 

The average monthly income per family of the population surveyed Tras 
Bs. 108*44. The estimated distribution of families in different inccme 
classes is given in table 2*5. 


Table 2*5 


Percentage distribution of families by monthly family 

income 

Monthly family income 

Percentage 
of families 


to total 

Less than Bs. '30 

0*89 

Bs. 30 to less than Bs. 60 . . 

13-83 

Bs. 60 to loss than Rs. 90 . . 

20*24 

Bs. 90 to less than Rs. 120 

37*28 

Bs. 120 to less than Rs. 150 

13*80 

Bs. 150 to less than Rs. 210 

9*89 

Bs. 210 and above 

4*07 

Total 

100*00 

The model family income class was from ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120. ’ 
About 14 per cent, of the families had income of Rs. 150 or more per month. 

2*56. Family size 


The average size of the family was 4*10 persons. The estimated distri- 
bution of families in the different size groups is given in table 2*6. 

Table 2*6 


Percentage distribution of families by size 


Family size (number of members) 

Peroontago of 
families ,to total 

1 

2 

One •• •» •• •• 

11-96 

7'WO and i/bree •• •• ■• •• 

29-17 

Four and five . • • • • • 

33-87 

Six and seveo 

18-11 

Above seven •• •• •• •• •• 

6-8d 

Total 

100-00 


H/BP) OODofLB-2 



CttAPrm 3 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

S*l. introductory 

Some general details of the working class population in Jalpaiguri kavw 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the important socio-- 
economic characteristics of the working class families at this centre, as revealed 
by the survey, is presented below: 

3*2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3*1 gives the percentage ^stribution of fanuly members by age,, 
sex and marital status. 


Tablet 3*1 


Percentage distribtttion^ of fmitly members hy age, sex and marital status 


£ox and 
marital 
atatiw 

Number 




Ago (years) 



Percent’- 

ox r 

members 
(uiiesii** 
mated) 

Below 

5 


1S^4 

36^64 66--S9 

60—64 

05 and 
obore 

Total trhni- 
iion» 
of all 
mem- 
bers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

e 7 


0 

10 11 


Men 

t^nmarried 


650 31 -15 

4ie9 2.1-9S 

1-14 

0-13 

.. lOOOO 

20-2S 

Married • 


442 

6fl.99 

30- 14 

4-02 

1‘59 1-2S lOO-OO 

I9-4S 

V/idcj^t*<I 

• 

60 

i««e 

59-26 

9-40 

S-12 8-72 100-00 

3 -or 

Divorced 

• 

mm mm 

•r • ^ • 

•• 

•• 

• • • • • « 

.. 

Separated 

• 

4 

,. 100 00 


.. 

.. 100*00 

0-27 


Sub-total 

- 

1.162 

17-34 

24*29 

36-00 

IS-W 

2-13 

1*14 

1-06 

100*00 

52-60 

ITcmien 

(Tninarried 

• 

600 

34-01 

45*41 

m-98 





100*00 

28-63 

Married . 

• 

466 


1*31 

70-67 

26-^ 

0-43 

0-76 


100-00 

19-86 

Widowed . 

• 

78 

• m 

, , 

14 '06 

63-63 

ri'.« 

14-66 

6-09 

100*00 

3*83' 

Divorced • 

• 

, , 

m m 


, , 

, , 

. . 

• m 


, , 

. . 

Separated 

a 

6 

m m 

•• 

61-63 

48-37 

• • 

m m 

• • 

100-00 

0-18' 

Sob-total 

m 

1,090 

17-lS 

23-10 

40-81 

15*80 

1*10 

1*62 

0-40 

100-00 

47*40 

Total 

• 

2,252 

17-27 

23*72 

38-28 

16-98 

1*64 

1-32 

0-79 

100-00 

100-00 

Kumber of mem- 
here (unesti- 
mated) • 

X 

380 

5 

867 

381 

44 

28 

17 

2,252 

X 


Takii^ all the members living with the families at the centre, about 63? 
per cent, were men and 47 per cent, women. Children of 14 years of age or 
below constituted about 41 per cent, of the total and persons of 66 years and 
above about 4 per cent. Of the persons falling in the ago-group 16 to 54> about 

10 
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61 por cent, wet© men and 49 per cent, women. In tliis age-*groiip among 
men, roughly 26 per cent, were unmarried, about 64 per cent, married, and the 
rest 10 per cent, were widowers and separated. Among women in the same i^e- 
group, about 18 por cent, were unmarried, 72 per cent, married and the rest 
10 per cent, widows and separated. 

8*3. Rdigion and size 

Table 3*2 shows the dbtribution of families by region and size and a 
few more details such as average size of the family and average number of 
children per family. 

Table 3*2 


Percenteye distr^nttion families by rdigion and size 


Rif&e of fhmilv 


Religion 




Hinduism 

Christianity 

Rest 

- -1 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One • • • • a • 

1106 

14-14 

22*83 

11-20 

Two and three 

29-82 

32*61 

14-16 

29-17 

Four and five . » 

33-56 

29*71 

44-83 

83-87 

Six and seToD 

18-27 

16-10 

2' 77 

18-11 

Above seven 

6 29 

7-44 

15-41 

6^9 

' Total . ^ 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 oo " 

Percentage of families to total 

86-46 

8-02 

6-53 

100-00 

Average also of the families • • 

4-14 

3-07 

4*06 

4-10 

Average number of cbiklron 





per family 

1-69 

1-66 

1*68 

1-69 


8*4, Language and size 

Table 3*3 shows the percentage distribution of families by mother- 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size and average 
number ofchildiranper family. 

Table 3*3 

Pefoentage distribution of families by mother tongue and size 


Mother-tongue 


Sine of family 

Hindi 

Other In- 
dian Ijanguages 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One 

14-60 

11*82 

8-02 

11 96 

Two and three 

29-23 

28*80 

32 04 

29 17 

Four and five 

32 69 

32 46 

47-47 

33 87 

6is and Mvea 

16 5$ 

19-67 

9-61 

18-11 

Above seven 

705 

7-38 

2-86 

6*89 

Total 

100 09 

100-00 

100-00 

100- CO 

Percentage of families to total 

17-67 

73-12 

9 81 

100 (0 

Averags sixe of the families .. 

4-01 

4-18 

3-00 

4-10 

Average number of oh'ldren per 





family . . 

1-44 

1-76 

1*60 

1-69 
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8*5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by ago and family income 
classes aro presented in table 3*4;. 

Table 3*4 


Percentage distribution of family members in various monlHy family income 
classes by age, group and levels of literacy 


Ago group and ediioa- 
tional standard 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 



r 

* 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

abovd 

w 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Age lees than 6 years 

Below primary 

• • 

• • 

• s 

0 61 

■ * • 

s • 


0 26 

Ko education . • 

• • 

100- 00 

100-00 

99-39 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

99-74 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Age *5 years and above 
Illiterato . . 

100 00 

90-80 

90-34 

87-60 

81-81 

82-10 

78-32 

85-0& 

Below primary 

• • 

6-31 

6-08 

6-21 

6-94 

6-61 

7-10 

6-18 

Primary - . 

• • 

3-89 

3-58 

5-96 

11-45 

11-33 

13-60 

7*60 

]|^Iiddlo • • « • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-17 

0*40 

• • 

0-02 

0-20 

Matriculate 

• • 

S m 

• s 

• # 

0-40 

• • 

• • 

O-OT 

Others • « 

« « 

« • 

• a 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• m 

• • 

Total 

100- 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100.(0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Only a negligible percentage of children aged less than 5 years had started 
receiving education. Taking all members aged 5 years and above, about 88 
percent, were illiterate and about 14 per cemt. had received education upto 
or below primary standard. By and largo, th<» percentage of illiterate members 
seemed to decline in higher income-classes. The percentage of members hav- 
ing middle or higher standard of education was negligible. 

3 ‘6. Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in g ainf ul employ- 
ment, (b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking then available 
for gainful employment and (c) those not in the labour force. The 
first category covers employers, employees, apprentices, self-employed per- 
sons and unpaid family labour. The second category includes the unemployed, 
i.e., persons seeking omplo)anent and persons not seeking, though available 
^ for employment. The last category comprises pensioners, students, women do- 
ing domestic work only, disabled persons, young children, those employed 
in non-gainful occupations, etc. 

* The ugn iu tiua and aubaoquent tables denotes ‘loss than’ 






T'or eicii of the members of the sampled families, information ^^as collect-', 
ed" on; age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the date of survey. 
The estimated distribution for all families of the defined working class popular 
tion group is given in table 3 '5. 

Table 3*5 


'Pefo&niage dislrihution x>f family members by age, sex and activity status 


* 'Sox and 
activity 

status 

Ntirtibcr 

of mom- ■ * — 

Age (years) 


Percent- 

bers (an- Bdo’it 
estimated) 5 

6-^14 15-^34 3A— 54 55—59 

60—94 65 and 
above 

Total tribu- 
tion of 


all mem- 
bers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Mak 

iSm^loyer 

f 




• a 

• a 





^mployaa 

696 

. • 

1-71 

69-01 

33-07 

3-48 

1-84 

0-89 

WO-00 

26-67 

Apprentice 

• . 

« • 

• • 

.. 

% % 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 


Belif-employed • 

4 

a • 


84*19 

16-81 

•• 

•• 

• • 

100-00 

0-33 

Unpaid family 
labour 


'• • 

.. 




, , 

, , 


• • 

Unemployed 

67 

• . 

14-46 

72-39 

8-28 

3 31 

1-56 

•• 

100-00 

2-71 

Kot in labour 
force 

605 

39-60 

61-89 

4-44 

1-86 

0-47 

0-20 

1-40 

100-00 

22-09 

Bub-total 

1,162 

17-34 

24-29 

36-00 

18-04 

2*13 

1-14 

1-06 

100-00 

62>«0 

F^mah 

l^mployor 










« • 

Employee ^ 

521 

-- 

2-83 

68-95 

20-05 

1-15 

0*90 

0-12 

100-00 

21-77 

Apprentice 

■ V 



■ •• 


• • 




• • 

'Solf-employed . 

3 

• • 


62-47 

37' 63 

• • 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

0-15 

Unpaid family 
-iabonr 

5 

• • 

14-28 


85-72 




100-00 

0-15 

Unemployed 

62 

^ • 

9-73 

78-82 

10-20 

1-19 

•• 

•• 

lCO-00 

3-06 

Not in labour 
force 

40d 

36-67 

44*90 

8-23 

5-91 

1-05 

2-35 

0-93 

100-00 

22-27 

Sub-total 

1,090 

17:18 

26-10 

40-81 

16-80 

1-10 

1-52 

0-49 

100-00 

47-40 

Total 

2,252 

17-27 

23-72 

38-28 

16-98 

1-64 

1-32 

0-79 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of mem- 
bers (uneati- 
matod) 

• • 

390 

545 

857 

381 

44 

28 

17 

3.252 

. . 


It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case was only 
a particular section of workir^ class population in Jalpaiguri comprising families 
which derived a major part of their income from employment in registered 
plantations. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed was small among this 
section of working class population ami persons we: e either gainfully occupied 
or not in the laboi r force. The labour fort’o participation rate was of the ex- 
tent of about 55 p( r cent, consistipg of gainfully occupied persons and imcm- 
ployed persons. 
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3 * 7 - Distrihutioin of family members by age, sex and economic staius 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, oamio^ depend- 
ant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one whose income 
was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning dependant as one whose in- 
come was not adequate for his/her own maintenance and non-eaming de- 
pendant as one who earned no income at all and was dependent for his/her main- 
tenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and economic 
status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given in table 3*6. 

Table 3*6 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and economic sUAus 


Economic statuB Number 




Ago (yean) 

- 






bera 

(unesii- 

mated) 

f 

Below 

5 

6>-I4 16--34 

36--64 

66^9 

60--64 

65 and 
abore 

Totar 

jroroon^ 
age dis* 
iribu- 
tion of 
ail 

membore 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


liCftlo • • • • 

693 

• • 

1-47 

69-18 

33-27 

3-48 

1-71 

0-89 

100-00 

26-67 

Female 

618 

• • 

2-72 

69-36 

26-76 

1-15 

0-90 

0-12 

loeoo 

21-69 

Bub-total 

1,111 

•• 

2-03 

63-76 

29-89 

2-43 

1-36 

0-64 

100-00 

48-26 " 

Eoming 

dependanii 

Kale 

11 

• • 

12-36 

61-09 

20-62 

e 9 

6-85 

0-09 

100-00 

0-51 

Female • • 

12 

« e 

0-01 

12-48 

65-44 

9 9 

22-17 

•• 

100-00 

0*49 

Sub-total .. 

23 

•• 

11-16 

32-23 

37-63 

-• 

14-33 

4-66 

100 00 

1-00 

Eon-eaming 

dependants 

Male 

668 

36-73 

48-28 

ns7 

2*13 

0-78 

0-43 

1-08 

100-00 

26-62 

Female 

589 

32*30 

40-87 

16-82 

6-47 

1-07 

1-66 

0-82 

100-00 

25*22 

Bub-total • . 

i.ns 

34 03 

44-61 

14-18 

4-28 

0-92 

1-03 

0-96 

100-00 

60-74 

Total 

2,262 

17-27 

23-72 

38-28 

16-98 

1-94 

1-32 

0-79 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of mem- 
bers (unesti- 

mated) 


380 

645 

867 

381 

44 

28 

17 

2,252 



Earners and earning dependants constituted about 49 per cent, of the total 
27 per cent, being males and 22 per cent, females. Earners and ear ning de- 
pendants mostly came in the age-group 16 to 64 years. The non-eaming de- 
pendants, who mainly consisted of children, ^counted for about 51 per cent. 
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5*8. FarhUy size, composition, economic ^aius and earning strength hy incomz 
3 •81. Analysis by family income 

l?or the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into seven 
monthly family income classes and five family size groups. The two-way 
distribution of families by income and size is given in table 3^7. 

Table 3'7 

Percentage distribution ^ families by family income and family size 


Monthly family inconio class |(Rs.) 


Family size ^ 

<30 

30— 

<•0 

60— 

<96 

90— 

<120 

120— 
< 50 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One 

100 00 

64*67 

6 11 

2 38 




11-90 

Two an<l thrt^ ' . • 


25-41 

45 68 

30 01 

20-65 

21 02 

7-29 

29-17 

Vour and five 

• • 

8-77 

35-99 

43-83 

38 74 

29-25 

19-50 

33-87 

Six and Heven 

a • 

1 15 

11-55 

17-70 

34-12 

34 05 

23-02 

18-11 

Above seven 

• • 

•• 

0 87 

6-08 

6-49 

16 68 

60-19 

6-89 

Total 

loo oo 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100- 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

I'orcentano of fainifiea 

to total 

0-89 

13-83 

20-21 

37-28 

13-80 

9-89 

4-07 

100-00 

Kuruber of families 

(uiiostiiuatod) 

1 

38 

85 

188 

77 

59 

32 

480 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size of the family 
and in higher income classes there was a larger percentage of large-sized families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of members is given 
an tabic 3’8. 

Table 3' 8 

Composition of families hy economic status 


Average number of members per family by monthly family income claiss 

(Rs.) 

Category of ^ — 


members 


<30 

30— 

<G0 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<10 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earners 

Adult-male 

• • 

1-00 

0-72 

0-90 

1-02 

1 21 

1-69 

2 07 

1-06 

Adult-female 

a • 


D 31 

0-70 

0-97 

1-02 

1-10 

1-81 

0-86 

CKildrcn-malo 

^ • 




0-01 

0 04 

0-03 

0-07 

0 02 

Chililren-female 

• • 

• • 

•• 

0-01 

0-02 

0-04 

0-06 

0-08 

0-02 

All earners 

•• 

1-00 

1-03 

1-61 

202 

2-31 

2-78 

4-03 

1-90 

Earning depenAarda 
Adult-male 

• • 

0 02 

0-04 

0-01 

0-01 


0-02 

0-02 

Adult-female 


• a 

• • 

0 06 

0-01 

0 02 

o-6i 

0-04 

0-02 

Children -male 


a a 

• • 

• • 

a a 

0-01 

• m 

• • 

0-00 

Ciiildren-female 


a • 

to to 

• • 

• a 

0 01 

• • 

• • 

0-00 

All earning depend- 
ants 


0-02 

0-09 

0-02 

0-06 

0-01 

0-06 

0-04 






Table 3 *8 — contd. 


1 


2 3 


4 6 6 7 8 9 


y m-eaming dept,ndantt 


Adult-malo 
Adult-female 
Children-raale 
Childrert-fomale 
AU non-caming 
pendants 


•• 

0 05 
017 

0 34 
016 

0 17 
0-26 
0-67 
0-76 

018 

0 24 
Ml 
0-80 

0 18 
0-34 

104 

105 

0 25 
0.45 
MO 
0*92 

0 22 
0*50 

0 92 
1*20 

0*17 

0*28 

0*89 

0*70 

• • 

•• 

0-72 

1*86 

2-33 

2-61 

2*72 

2*90 

2*10 

Total 

Adalt>male 

• • 

loa 

0*79 

Ml 

1*21 

1*40 

1*84 

2*31 

1-25 

Adult-female 



0-48 

101 

I 22 

1*38 

1*65 

2*41 

M0 

Cbildren-male 



0-34 

0-67 

M2 

1*09 

1 13 

0*99 

0*91 

Obildreo -female 

•• 

• • 

Old 

0*76 

0*82 

MO 

0*98 

1*28 

0*78 

All membeFB 

•• 

100 

1 77 

3- 66 

4 37 

4 97 

6-61 

6*99 

4*10 

Number of members 
(unestimated) 

1 

74 

322 

852 

395 

363 

245 

2,252 


The average number of members per family was 4 '10. Of these, 1 *96 were 
earners, 0*04 earning dependants and 2*’10 non-earning dependants. The 
proportion of earners to the total members decreased with an increase in the 
hfvel of income upto the income class, ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90' and showed 
a tendency to increase thereafter. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family income is 
thrown by table 3 • 9 which gives the distribution of families by earning strength 
and income. 


Table 3*9 

Percentage dislribviion of families by earning strength 


Monthly family income cIabb (Rs.) 



<30 

30— 

<60 

69- 

<00 

90- 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 00(1 
above 

Ail"" 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

On© earner 

100*00 

07*21 

32*47 

0*05 

7*81 

.. 


25*69 

On© earner and one or mere earn- 









in)i( dependants • . . . 

• . 

. . 

7*45 

. . 

. • 

. . 


1*51 

Two oaniers 

■ • 

2*79 

57*03 

78*45 

56*18 

43*71 

.. 

53*43 

Two earners and one or more earn- 









ing dependants • ■ . • 

. » 

• • 

. . 

1*68 

2*20 

35*i3 

41*73 

o-o:* 

Three earners .. 

• • 


2*15 

8*67 

20*10 

12*87 

1 brer earners and one or mwe eanv 









inj; deptsndants 

.. 

.. 

• • 

0*31 

1*70 

M8 

.. 

0*47 

More than three earners with or 









without earning dependants 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0*94 

2*02 

19*98 

58*27 

6*19 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 

100*00 

100 00 

100*00 

100 00 


Taking all families, those having two earners were in. a majority being 
about 53 per cent, of the total. The percentage of families having more than two 
earners was about 18. 
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Tab’e 3 • 10 gives tie distribution of familw's by income and eaming^ atrehgth 
in terms of relationship with the main earn* ir. The main < arnor was defined art 
that earner whos<5 total earnings (both in cash and kind) from paid employment 
in the last calendar month preceding the date of survey Wore more than the 
similar earnings of any other earner of the family^ 

Tahle 3*10 

Percentage distribution of families by incorM and earning strength by rda'ion- 

ship with tJte main eartter 


Family earning Number Monthly family mcomf3 class (Its.) Perenat^ 

Bt^en^zth by ro- of _ — - — ^ agf' d^s- 

lationship with families ^<30 30 — • 60-*- 90— 120 — 160 — 210 and Total tribu- 


thi3 main oarnor 

(unesti- 

mated) 

f 


<60 

<90 

<120 

<160 

<210 

above 


tion of 
all fami-« 
liofl by 
earn'ng 
streiirth 

1 

2 


4 

6 

0 

' 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

sell 

63 

3 62 

83-26 

26 03 

12*92 

4-27 

• s 

• 4 

100-00 

26-60 

Self and wifo or 
husbund 

214 

• • 

0-89 

20*49 

53*41 

13*68 

5-63 

« • 

100*00 

42*73 

Self and one of 
more children 

30 

« « 

• • 

^*69 

47*68 

17*00 

21-99 

7-84 

100*00 

7*U 

Self, wifo or hua- 
band and ono 
or more child- 
ren 

60 

• • 

• • 

4-02 

20*20 

34*00 

26-48 

12*30 

100*00 

7*11 

Self and one or 
more other fa- 
mily members 

42 


• s 

17-45 

51 >71 

9*94 

15*31 

6-50 

100*00 

8-03 

Self, wifo or hu8« 
band and one 

Or more other 
family members 42 

• • 

• • 

2*81 

27-56 

33*97 

17-67 

17-00 

100-00 

6-20 

Self, ono or more 
children and 
one or more 
other family 
members 

17 

• • 

• • 


6-73 

9*03 

60-47 

32-87 

100-00 

2-21 

Solf» wifo or hus- 
band, one or 
more children 
and ono or 
more other 

family mem- 
bers 

16 

• • 

« m 

• • 

21-00 

20*40 

30-89 

27-65 

100-00 

1 -83 

All families 

480 

0*89 

13 83 

20 24 

37-28 

13*80 

9-89 

4-07 

100-00 

100 *00 

Number of fam’- 
lioa (uiuat- 
mated) 

• . 

1 

38 

86 

188 

’ 77 

69 

32 

480 

. . 


Taking all ramihes, in about 43 per cent, of the eases, the main earner was 
assisted by wi'o hv.sband whercaa n about 26 per cent, of the cases he slie as 
the sole earner. Tn about 7 per cent, of the cases he she was assisted by 
children and n about 8 per cent, of the cases by other mt mbcis. With the 
inclus on of oti.er members in the (‘.avnin-’: strength, generaHy a larger percent- 
age of fam 1 es came m higher income brackets. 






Aa ftnal^is of tho nmaber of eamets, earniag dependants and non-eatning 
dependants according to income has already been made in the preceding pages* 
Table 3' 11 gives the number of dependants p*>r 100 families by their relation- 
ship with the main earner and monthly family income classes. The dependants 
have been classified into three categories, viz., living with the family, living 
Away from tho family and dependent units living away. 

Dependants living with family Are those shown as non-earning depen- 
dants in table 3' 8. These types of dependants alone have bo<m taken as members 
of families for tho purpose of the survey. Dependants living away from family 
are those whoso expenses are borne in full or in part by the sampled family 
hut who do not live with the family. There may sometimes bo groups of 
persons in whoso case it is difficult to determine whether they are really depen'* 
dent on tho sampled family. Such groups may even include earners. Such 
groups have been taken as dependent units living away and have been classi- 
fied separately. In their cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting and 
not individual persons. 

Tabls 3' 11 


l^uniber of depenrlants and dependent units per 100 families hj monthly income 
and relationship wUh the main earner 


Category of dop<mdants and rola- 



Monthly family income class (IV^.) 



tiondhip with tho main earner 









r 







— 

<30 

30^ 

60 -- 

00^ 

120— 

150— 

210 and All 



<60 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

abuvo 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

lAving with /ami7g 









Wife or husband . . . » 



18-00 

0-03 

S-22 

14-34 

12 28 

12-99 

8«m or d'tiighter . . . » 

a ^ 

51-7S 

133-05 

182 06 

20:i-50 

186-81 

135 0.> 

154 03 

Father, mother, undo and aunt . • 

• • 


7-10 

11-24 

9- 1.2 

10-21 

0-94 

8-18 

Drothor, sister, cousin . . 

• a 

a 60 

13-B4 

17-18 

12-02 

19-88 

311-07 

14-01 

Nephew> niece . . . , 

Father-in-law, mother-in-law. 

« k 

•• 

1*83 

3-99 

4-45 

8-9S 

8-34 

3-70 

brother-in-law, sister-in-law . « 

a a 

a a 

I'OO 

3-2t 

11-30 

4-47 


4-18 

Son-in-law, daughter-in-law . « 

• fc 

• k 

2*11 

1*54 

2-80 

7-33 

13-43 

2-71 

Crand children 


a a 

6-32 

1-10 

4-59 

18-23 

71-62 

7-03 

Oihera 

•• 

• • 

•• 

0-43 

6-71 

1 02 

6-83 

1-33 

ToUl 

• • 

72-33 

183-55 

232*74 

201*77 

271-82 

290-46 

208-76* 

Liting way from family 









Wife or husband 

a a 

6-91 






0-93 

Bon or daughter • . . , 

• • 

3*10 

a a 


4-16 

• a 

• • 

1-00 

Father, mother, uncle and aunt . • 

a a 

3-81 

a a 

1*0« 

1*27 

a a 

• » 

1-10 

Brother, sister, cousin . . . • 

a a 

6-94 

a a 



a a 

« • 

0-90 

Kephow, niece . . , , 

Fathor-in-law, mother-in-law. 

ft ft 

• • 

a ft 


a ft 


k k 


brother-in-law, sister-in-law • • 

• ft 

• » 

a ft 


a a 

a a 

• • 

* ’ 

8 on-in law, daughter-in-law • , 

• ft 

• » 

a a 

a a 

a a 


• • 


Grand children • . . , 

• a 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• * 


Others ,, 

a a 

• k 



a a 



• • 

Total , , 

•• 

20-76 

• • 

1-06 

5*43 

• • 

• • 

4-02 

Dependent unita 









Number of depond^mt units living 
away per 100 famihes 

• • 

* k 

k • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

•• 

•• 


* The difference between this figure while taken per family and tho one giVoo in table 3 • 8 (All non -earning 
doxiendants, column number U; id due to rounding off. 
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Although tho mimbor of dependants living with family increased pro- 
gressively with the increase in the monthly family income, there Was no such 
clear tendency in the case of dependants livii^ away. 

The distribution of families by spocihe family composition types in term^ 
of relationship with tho main earner (excluding dependants living away) is 
presented in table 3*12 bj three broad income classes. The first two groups 
unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist of single workers who may have 
dependants living elsewhere. 

Table 3*12 


Percentage distribution of families by family composition {in terms of reilationship 

with the main earner) and incotm 


Monthly family 
iooume olasg 
(Ba.) 

f 


Family composition (in terms of rolationlhip with the main earner) 


' Un* 
married 
earner 

Husband 
or wife 

• 

Husband 
and wife 

Husband 
wife and 
children 

Husband^ 
W'ifo 
children 
»iid Other 
nieiubers 

Un* 

married 
earner 
and other 
members 

Best 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

9 

Below 00 

60— <120 

1 20 and above 

86-49 

14-61 

78-49 
20- SI 

8-91 

80-76 

10-34 

6 01 
69-10 

48-02 

61-08 

6-21 

70*53 

18-20 

11-79 

43- 62 

44 - GO 

14-72 

67*62 

27-70 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Boroentage of 

families te total 

6-43 

6-63 

7-05 

43-30 

16-81 

7-07 

13*01 

100-00 

Number of fama* 
lies (unesti* 
mated) 

14 

14 

36 

217 

104 

30 

06 

480 


Table 3 ‘ 13 gives the distribution of families by family composition in term* 
of adults/children (excluding dependants living away) and level of income* 

Table 3 '13 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition in terms of aduks 

children and income 

Family composition (in te^ms of adults /children) 


family 

income 

class 

(Rb.) 

1 adult 

1 adult 
and 
ohild» 
ren 

(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults 
and 1 
child 

2 2 
adults adults 
and 2 and 
child. more 
ren than 2 

2 children 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 
and 1 
child 

3 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

1 child 

Other 

families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 

82-22 

44-29 

11-65 

9-72 

6-28 

1-61 



1-34 

.. 

14-72 

60— <120 

17-78 

66-71 

72-91 

70-92 

83-78 

71-39 

70-13 

64-82 

49-84 

34-62 

67-62 

120 and 
above 

• • 

• • 

16*64 

19-30 

10-94 

27-00 

29-87 

45-18 

48-82 

65-38 

27-76 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percent- 
age of 
families 
to total 

11-90 

2-84 

12*64 

11-47 

12-63 

14-07 

3-49 

4-40 

11-88 

14-62 

100-00 

Number of 
families 
(unesti- 
mated) 

28 

9 

52 

48 

67 

72 

16 

24 

68 

107 

480 





Tho common type of families T?cre 2 adults with at Without childton, 'S 
lidultsand morothanl child’ and *ono adult’. Comparing the distribution by 
income classes it will bo seen that the proportion of larger families was 
generally high in higher income brackets. 

3 '82. Analysis by per capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in the si2o of families 
hut not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes recommended 
that income per adult consumption unit or consumption ei^nditure per 
adult consumption unit will provide better economic classification. Such 
classifications wore not attempted in the analysis of data for the present 
survey l)ecauso of the difiloultios of having an appropriate scale of adult con- 
sumption unit. Some special analys'is of data were, however, undertaken by 
adopting per capita income as the classificatory character. Some of these 
analys's are presented below. Table 3*14 gives the p^'rcentaye distribution of 
families by monthly per capita income classes and fami^^ size. 


Table 3*14 

Percentage distribution of familm by per capita income and family size 


Monthly per onpita income rIasr (R?.) 

a’atiuijr aiau 

<5 

<10 

10— 
< 15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50— 

<65 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Od© » • 



•• 

• • 

4*67 

2-84 

27‘33 

42-60 

44-84 

11-96 

Two and thro© 


•• 

4^36 

10-78 

7-33 

3600 

86-88 

46-00 

82-89 

291'i 

Four and five » • . 

s a 

48-14 

19>34 

38-12 

01*68 

44-73 

10-85 

7-92 

. .. 

33-87 

Six and seven . . 

• • 

24-07 

47 00 

41-61 

22-83 

9-47 

3-41 

2-50 

•• 

18-11 

Above seven » > 

•• 

27-79 

20-30 

9-82 

3-70 

6*17 

2-55 

•• 

2-47 

6-89 . 

Total . • 


100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-09 

100‘00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

Fereentaf^o of 
families to 
total • • 

• • 

0-66 

8-01 

18-88 

19-02 

28-92 

17-78 

8*00 

3*80 

100 00 

Kumber of fami- 
lit^s (unesti- 

' mated) 

a • 

3 

30 

84 

100 

133 

77 

34 

10 

480 


It will be seen that the percentage of families in higher per capita income 
classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the family. 


Table 3*15 shows broad composition of famili''s 'by economic status of 
members) by per capita income classes. 
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Table 3*15 

Composition of families (economic status) by per capita ii%come classes 


Economio status Average number of members per family by monthly per capita income dasa (Ha.} 

of memben f- ■ 



<fi 

6— 

<10 

10— 

<16 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

26— 

<35 

36— 

<60 

60*- 

<65 

66 and 
above 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Karaers 


1-52 

,1*81 

2-04 

2-17 

2-14 

1*84 

1-71 

1-66 

lOO 

Earning depon- 

danta 



0*15 

006 

* , 

0-04 

0*04 

, , 

, * 

004 

Kon -earning 

dependants . . 

« • 

5*36 

4-72 

3-47 

2-54 

1-85 

0*73 

0*23 

0-31 

2-10 

All members . . 

• • 

668 

6*68 

5-57 

4-71 

4*03 

2*61 

1*04 

1*06 

4-10 


Tho proportion of earners to total members in the family gcaierally increa- 
sed with inci;oaso in the per capita income. The earning dependants constituted 
a small (1 per cent.) proportion of the total family members. The proportion 
of non-earning dependants, on the other hand, showed a declining trend with 
the increase in the per capita income except in the per capita income-class of 
‘Rs. 65 and above*. Tho resulting position was that the burden of dopondoiuty 
was markedly high in case of low per capita income classes. 






Crapi^r 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
4*1. Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family inoomo wore oollocted in order to study the level and 
pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in relation to income and 
in general to provide a basis for classifying families into economic levels^ 
'Income* was taken to include all receipts which did not represent a diminu^ 
lion of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income from the following sources was 
collected in detail : 

(») Income from paid employment which includes basic wages and allow- 
onces, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, other earnings and 
concessions ; 

(w) Income from sclf-emplojnmient such as boarding and lodgit^ services, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession; and 
{Hi) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented properties, 
viz., land and liouse, pension, cash assistance, gifts and concessions, 
interest and dividends and chance games and lotteries. 

Data were also ooll<H;ted separately in respect of other gross receipt 
representing a diminution of asstits or an increase in liabilitivs such as re ceipts 
from sale of shares, securities and other ass-^ts, withdrawal of savings, 
credit, purchas<‘s loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total roceipls accru- 
ing to the family. The value of the receipts in kind and of goods from family 
enterprise consumed by the family was imputed on the basis of retail market 
price. 

All the data relating to receipts wore collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4*2. Average mtmtJdy income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 108*44 and the average 
per capita income was Rs, 26*30. The average monthly income per family and 
per capita according to different family income classes is given in table 4*1. 


Table 4*1 

Average monthly income by income dosses 


Item 



Monthly family jncomo class (Rs.) 

— . 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

• 1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly income 
Average per family 
Average per capita 

23-44 
23 44 

48*71 

27-46 

77-73 

21-90 

104-24 
28 80 

131-40 

26-48 

176-24 

31-99 

278-67 

89-62 

108-44 

26-30 

PercentaM of families 
to total 

0*89 

13-83 

20-24 

.37-28 

13-80 

9-89 

4-07 

100-00 


22 
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TLo ffivoragft monthly imoorao per family varied fi-om Ks. 23*44 in the lowesft 
tneome' clas^ to Rs. 278*57 in the highest income class. The average per capita 
income per family shelved less variation in the different family incomo classes, 
leaving out the highest class, 

4*3. Income by category of earner 

Table 4*2 gives a break-up of the average monthly irtcomn per family by 
category of earner and sotirce. Income which could .not be ascribed to any 
particular member of the family was taken against Um fanutyasa whole. 

Table 4*2 

Average monthly income by eource, category of earner and famUy ineome 

daesee 


Category of earner and 


^fonthly famify income efass (Rs.) 

. I ■ — I - ■' . !■ » I— ,mmm» ■■■ ■ ^ 

C30 30— 00— 90— i20— I50— 210 and All 

<j&0 <90 <120 <150 <210 libove 


Men 


Paid employment , . 
Self employmont * . 
Other fiotirces 

15*94 

7*50 

32 48 

0 07 

0 38 

60 02 
1-72 
ff-se 

60 25 
1*86 
(^71 

79 20 
6*20 
0*98 

106*40 

6*39 

1*99 

161 *9B 
20-62 
1*53 

4-73 

3 39 
9-89 

finb-total 1 by men . . 

23-44 

3293 

62*59 

02*70 

86*38 

118 78 

174*13 

68*02 

Wemen 

Paid employment . . 


15*00 

23 '92 

38-40 

49-43 

5T*47 

97-77 

36-48 

ficlf employment 


• • 

0*15 

9-82 

1-76 

0 03 

, . 

0 68 

Other (Sources 

•• 

0*78 

1*11 

9-16 

9-02 

(Ml 

0-03 

O' 49 

fiub-total : by women 

. , 

16-78 

26-18 

30-37 

42^20 

67*61 

97*80 

37-46 


Children 

Paid emnloyment . . .. .. 0 07 1*01 ^40 2*80 8*20 1*22 

Self employ meat .. .. #• •• .. «. 

Other sources •• •• •• •• •• 

8ub4otal : by children .. .. 0*07 1*01 2-46 2-80 8*20 1-22 


Family 


Paid employmont .. 
Self employment # . 
Other sources 

•• 

• • 

(-)oii 

0-43 

0-67 

0 28 
1-08 

0- 34 

1- 71 

0 29 
M5 

0 22 
0-62 

6ab4otal ; by family 

•- 

•* 

(-)0-Il 

1-10 

1-36 

2*05 

1-44 

0'84 

Total 

Paid employment • . 

16-04 

47-48 

74-01 

90 86 

122 09 

166*67 

264-95 

102' 13 

pelf employment . . 

7-60 

0 07 

1-76 

3-06 

7-23 

6*70 

20 91 

4*10 

Other sources 

•• 

1-16 

1-96 

1-63 

2 08 

3 81 

2-71 

1*91 

Total income 

23-44 

48*71 

77-73 

104-24 

131-40 

176-24 

278-67 

108-44 

Percentage of families 

to total 

0 80 

13-83 

20-24 

37-28 

13-80 

0-89 

4 07. 

10(7*00 
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An analysis of income by category of earner shows that men contributod 

about63*5porcent. ami women about 34 -5 per cent, of the total incomo from 
all the three sources. 

Table 4*3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by category of 
earner and source of earnings separately for different per capita income classes. 

Table 4*3 

Average monthly income 'per family by category of earrher, source and monthly 

per capita income classes 


Catoi^ory of oar- Montlily per capita income class (Rs.) 


ncr auu duuroo 

"<5 

<10 

10— 

<15 

16-- 

<20 

20- 

<25 

25-- 

<35 

36— 

<60 

60— 

<65 

66 and 
above 

— 1 
All 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Men 

Paid omployraent 

.. 43-66 

47-98 

68-39 

64-31 

70- n 

es'os 

69*07 

70-43 

64-73 

Solf omploymont 

• • • • 

2-09 

1-92 

2-60 

2-43 

6-28 

1-18 

16-43 

3-30 

Other Bourcea . . 

.. 

0-72 

0-96 

0-50 

1*15 

1-09 

0-80 

0-40 

0-89 

8ub-total:by men 

.. 43-56 

50-77 

61-27 

87-41 

73-69 

74-42 

71-05 

87-32 

8S-92 

Women 

Paid employment 

;• 20-01 

33*52 

33-22 

36-16 

39-00 

30- 19 

38*74 

66-83 

36-48 

Self employ mont 


1*11 

0-26 

0-04 

1*02 

0-48 

. . 

4-62 

0-68 

Other souroeu 

. . 

0-62 

0-34 

0-12 

0-63 

0*31 


0-40 

Bub-total t by 

women • . 

.. 20 01 

35-25 

33*82 

36-32 

40*65 

30-67 

39-05 

71-45 

37-40 


Children 


Paid employment 
Self employment 
Other Bouroes .. 

a • 

• B 

0-88 

1*75 

1*22 

1*91 

0-81 

* a 

• • 

1*22 

Sub-tntah by 

children 


0*86 

1*76 

1-22 

1-91 

0*81 



1*22 


Family 


Paid employment 
Self employmont 
Other sources . . 

a a a a 

—0*27 

0-42 

0-16 

o-ii 

0*33 

0-37 

0-99 

0*17 

0*79 

0- 30 

1- 03 

• • 

0*22 

0-63 

Bub-total : by 
f aniily 

• • • • 

—0*27 

0-58 

0*67 

1*36 

0*96 

1*33 

a a 

0*84 

Total 

Paid employmont 
Self employment 
Other Bources .. 

.. 63*57 

83*34 

2-03 

1*34 

03-36 

2-60 

1*46 

101*69 

2-78 

1*15 

111*02 

3*82 

2*77 

90-05 

6-46 

2-36 

107*81 

i*48 

2*14 

137-26 

21-06 

0-46 

102*43 

4*10 

1*01 

Total income . . 

.. 63*67 

86-61 

07-42 

106*62 

117*61 

106*86 

111*43 

168-77 

108*44 


The average monthly income 'per family increased from Rs. 63 • 57 in the per 
capita incomo class ‘Rs. 5 to less than Rs. 10* to Rs. 117*61 in the per capita 
incomo class ' Rs. 25 to less than Rs. 35’, decreased in the next per capita incomo 
class to Rs. 106*86 and therpafter again increased to Rs. 158*77 in the highest 
per capita income class. 






4*4. Incorm and other receipt ft hj componentft 

Tablo4’4 fjivosadotailod br<‘ak-up of tlu^ av<'rajf« rnontlily family iucomo 
and ofchoT receipts by compom^nts. Tlio data arc presented according to monthly 
family income classes. 

Table 4*4 

Average tnonlldy receiplft by cmnponents and family incoyne clattses 


Monthly family iiicnmo class (Pvs. 




30 - 

60— 

00— 

120 — 

150— 

210 

All 


<30 

<00 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

and 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Paid cihjdoyfnevt 
Basic wajTos and 









allcwarnv's ^ . . 

10 12 

32 83 

50-78 

08-37 

78-78 

94 • 27 

130 03 

60-28 

Bnniifi and commission 

, . 

0 10 

101 

2 02 

4 07 

2.5 08 

40 70 

6 21 

(Concessions 

n -82 

8-87 

13 .81 

10 10 

2^-17 

25 00 

33-5! 

18 S.'i 

Host 


5 08 

8 41 

10 17 

14-47 

20 42 

31-81 

11-59 

Sub- total: paid cm- 









ployment 

15 01: 

47-18 

74* 01 

09-00 

122 09 

105 07 

254-95 

102-43 

Sf'lf -rm pi otjvien t 
Agriculture 


007 

0-41 

0-80 

4-30 

4-10 

16 62 

2- 09 

A?)i?nal husbandry . . 

, , 


0 70 

1 • 32 

1 • 00 

2 57 

4-29 

1-34 

Trade 




, . 





Rest 

7-50 

•• 

0 05 

0 03 

0-88 



0 67 

Sub-total : solf-emp- 









loynient 

7 50 

0 07 

1-70 

3 05 

7 23 

0-70 

20-91 

410 

Other inro77ie 









Bicnfc • • • • 

• • 

, , 



, , 

o-:>o 

0 01 

0 07 

Best 

•• 

MO 

1-90 

l;i3 

2-08 

3-55 

1-80 

1-84 

Sub-total : other in- 









come . . 


MO 

1 00 

1-53 

2 -OS 

3 81 

2-71 

1-01 

Total iricomo 

2:i 4:4 

48 71 

77-73 

104 24 

131 --10 

170-21 

27S-57 

108-44 

0th receipts 









Sale of nsscirt ot her 









thait sbarM}.-, etc. . . 
Credit f)iiP. n:iso 


107 

3 14 

4 40 

3 SO 

1 -00 

2-71 

3 ii 

Loans lakeii 


0 ('0 

517 

3 00 

5 3S 

1 42 


3 42 

Rest 

13 no 

5 25 

0 05 

4 02 

5 41 

5 (>2 

8 48 

5-00 

Suh-tctal : other 









receipts 

13 no 

13 28 

15 20 

12 32 

14 50 

S 13 

I MO 

11-62 

Total receipts 
*P( tn of ~ 

35 14 

01 00 

02 00 

110 50 

145 00 

184 37 

2S0-76 

12') 06 

Ji \ 1. • 1 1 I'd \F1 

famlios to to^al 

0 80 

13 S3 

20 24 

37 28 

13 SO 

9 .8!) 

4 07 

ion no 


A ma jor portion (6i per C('nt.) of the family in< f>m'‘ was d- -ivi'd from liasic 
wagi's and allowances’. Th<> pV«rc'‘ntago fontvibntion of bar.ic w.ig<'S and allow- 
ances to the total inconi'' cb'cr- 'as -d with tiu* iueivaw' in income, except in the 
income class ‘Its. 30 to less than Its. 60\ * 
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Income from bonus and commission accounted for Rs. 6 ‘21 or about 6 per 
cent, of tlio total income. The contribution of bonus and commission increased 
from Re. O’ 10 or 0*21 per cent, of the total income in the income class ‘Rs. 30 
to less than Rs. 60’ to Rs. 49*70 or about 18 per cent, of total income in the 
highest income class. 

The average monthly income from concessions and “rest” comprising 
overtime earnings, etc., worked out to Rs. 18*35 or about 17 per cent, and 
Rs. 11 • 59 or about 1 1 per cent, of the total income re.spectively. 

Income from self-employment was only Rs. 4*10 or about 4 per cent, of 
the total income. Income from other sources was comparatively low being 
Rs. 1 • 91 or about 2 per cent, of the total income. 

“Other receipts” obtained through decreasing assets and increasing 
liabilities, comprised recoijrts from sale of ass<tns, shares and securities, with- 
drawal of savings, cn^dit purchase and loans taken, etc. These other recfupts 
amounted to Rs. 11*62 or about 11 per cent, of the total income taking all 
the families together. 

4*6. Income and other receipts by components and family size 

Table 4*5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per family 
by components and family size. 


Table 4*5 


Average monthly income and other receipts by components and family size 

(In Rsr) 


Type of receipt 




Family aizo 

. . _ A . 





Oao 

Two 

Three 

Four Five 

Bix 

Seven 

Over 

0OV<m 

aiT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Income fr07n paid employ • 
ment 


Basic waf^es and allowances 
Bonus ai^ commission 
Ovortimo earnings 

Other earnings 

Concessions 

33 03 

3 76 

6-60 

8-63 

64-13 

6-74 

13-63 

16-46 

67-66 

7-94 

11-55 

16-39 

66-74 

2-61 

0-10 

8-86 

18-82 

72-77 

7-83 

12-73 

20-29 

83-29 

10-49 

0-09 

15-69 

22-47 

77-38 

1-36 

10-36 

22-07 

113-64 
12 34 
0-73 
16-38 
27-72 

66-28 

6-21 

0-08 

11-61 

18-36 

Total 

•• 

61-92 

89-96 

93-54 

97-13 

113-62 

132 03 

111-17 

169-81 

102-43 

Income from adf-employ* 
menu 

Boarding and lodging scr* 
vices 

• 9 





• • 

9 m 


• • 

Agriculture 


0-26 

1-63 

2-48 

0-42 

2*62 

0-66 

2*86 

10-^ 

2-09 

Animal husbandry 

• s 

0-42 

1-23 

0-93 

1-20 

0-82 

1;96 

3-14 

2-75 

1-34 

Trade 

• • 



, , 


, , 

, , 

9 9 

9 9 

, , 

Profession • • 

9 9 


, , 

1-56 

0-26 

0-27 

0-09 

9 9 

9 9 

0*36 

Others 

9 9 

oss 

•• 

0-37 

0-78 

•• 

•• 

9 9 

0'68 

0*32 

ToUl 

9 9 

1-26 

2-76 

6-33 

2-66 

3-61 

2-69 

600 

13-93 

41o" 
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Table 4*5 — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Oiktf income 

Ket rent from land 




a • 

•% 

a a 


0*41 

a a 

0*03 

Not rent from house 


. . 

0*00 

• e 

• • 

a • 

• • 

.. 

0*58 

0*04 

Net rent others 


. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

Ponsion 


, . 

0*69 

0*19 

• • 

. . 

. • 

0*27 

• • 

0*14 

Ottsh a.s.Histanoo 


008 

. . 

0*62 

0*78 

0*75 

. . 

. . 

• • 

0 37 

Giftit, concoRBiona 


0-67 

1*00 

1*18 

1*93 

1-36 

2*23 

0*68 

1*02 

1-38 

Interest and dividends 


. . 

• . 

. • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

• • 

• • 

Ohanoo games and lotteries 

•• 

•• 

0*00 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

Total 


0-75 

1*69 

1*99 

2*71 

2*11 

2*23 

1*36 

1*60 

1*91 

Total income 

. . 

5S02 

94*41 

100*86 

102*50 

119*34 

136*95 

118*53 185*341 

08*44 

Oiher gross receipts 

Sale of shares and securl- 
Ues . . 








a a 


Withdrawal of savings 

. . 

5-52 

3*60 

4*84 

3*23 

5*38 

5*39 

5*99 

10*88 

5*09 

Sale of other a.ssota 

• e 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Credit purchaRo 

• • 

1-59 

2*30 

1*74 

3*91 

4*15 

3*53 

4*50 

3*92 

3*11 

Loans taken 

• • 

201 

4*74 

1*43 

4*17 

3*81 

3*44 

5*31 

3*05 

3*42 

Iftest • • 

• • 

•• 

** 

** 

*• 

*• 

** 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total 

• • 

912 

10*64 

8*01 

11*31 

13*34 

12*36 

15*80 

17*85 

11*62 

Total receipts 

. . 

63 04 

105*05 

108*87 

113*81 

132*68 

149*31 

134*33 

203*19 120*06 

Percentage of families 
total 

to 

11*90 

13*06 

16*11 

19*18 

14*69 

10*77 

7*34 

6-89 100-00 


Tho average iiicoino per family increased from Rs. 53*92 in case of single 
memboc families to Rs. 185*34 in ^ase of families having over 7 members except 
that there was a decline in the average income of families with 7 members as 
compared to those with 6 members. 

Basic wages and allowances was by far the most important component 
of income from paid employment in all size-classes. The jiercontage contribution 
of ‘other earnings’ and ‘concession’ together was more or less same in all size- 
classes except in the families having two members and over seven members. 
The comparatively small contribution of other sources such as bonus and com- 
mission and over-time earnings fluctuated in the different size classes. 

Income from self-employment and “other income”, e.g., rent, cash assis- 
tance, etc., were respectively about 4 and 2 per cent, of the total income and 
these did not show any definite trend with the size of the families. 

4*6. Income and other receipts by family composition 

4*61. In terms of relationship with the main earner 

The composition of the family is an important factor which influences the 
level of family income. This can bo seen from table 1-0 which gives the level 
of famdy income and total receipts by family comi)ositiou in terms of relation- 
ship with the main earner. 

MB(D)l00DofLB <a) 
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Table 4*6 


Average monthly receipts by family composition in terms of relationship with the 

main earner 


(Tn Rupees) 


Family couipoaitioii (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 

Item t ^ 

Vu- Uushtyul llushancl Husband, Hus- Un- Rest All 
mrirried or \^ifo and wife and band, married 

earner wife children wife, earner 

child- and 
ren and other 
other members 
members 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Other receipts 

• • 

50-10 

y-2i 

57- 12 
9 05 

90 46 

1 1 80 

108 21 

1 1 ■ 57 

147-83 
14- 2i) 

105-79 

9-65 

119 44 
11*81 

108*44 

11*62 

Totnl 

. . 

“511*31 

"btriy 


119 78 

162- 12 

115-44 

131*25 

120-06 

Percent ago of farniliefl 
to total 

5-43 

fi-63 

7-95 

43-30 

15-81 

7-07 

13-91 

100-00 


Tho avora<:o monthly rocoipts per family amounted to Rs. 120'0r). The 
major portion (Rs. 108*‘14) of this consist<xl of income from paid employment, 
B»df-t.‘m])loymont and sources su(!li as r«‘i\t, pension, gifts, concess ions etc., and 
tlio remaining Rs. 11 '02 was derived from ‘other receipts’ comprising sale of 
ass(‘ts, shares and sec urities, loans, withdrawal of savings, etc. 

The avcirage monthly imcom<‘ of the families consisting of husband, wife, 
children and other mc'inlu'rs was higher than the overall average. 

Recei])ts other than income, i.«»., in the nature of <liminution of assets or 
increase in liabilities, played an important part in the case of families consisting 
of unmarried earner and husband or wife, the proportions of such receipts to 
the total income b(ung about 18 p.M‘ c«*ut. and 16 per ccait. respectively. Those 
capital receipts, however, accoimtc'd for about 10 per cent, to 12 per cent, in 
the case of all other family composition groups. 

4*62. In terms of the number of adults jehi Id ren 

Table 4’ 7 gives tht^ avau-age monthly income and other receipts per family 
by family conrposition in terms or adults/children. 

Table 4-7 


Average monthly income and other receip' shy family composition in terms of 

adullsjchildrcn 


(In Riipeca) 


Family C‘)mpo.^ition in terms of adultH/ehildren 



1 adult 

1 arbilt 

2 

2 

2 

2 3 

3 

3 

Other 

All 



and 

adulU 

ad!ilt8 

adiillH 

adults adults 

adults 

adults 

familioB 



childn-n 


and 1 

and 2 

and tunro 

and 1 

and moro 




(<;m* or 


child 

child- 

than 2 

child 

than 1 




more) 



ri?n 

children 


child 



1 


A 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Ol 

fy 'A WA 

71 23 


97-94 

91-46 

108-1.1 124-22 

121 -60 

131-71 

165-43 

108*44 

T'-f.-'-ipta 

9-12 

1901 

10- 71 

8-46 

9-90 

13-4.1 .1-71 

10-81 

13-81 

14-85 

11*62 

T.-tiil .. 
jv *' •ctlt- 

(»;■) 

91 17 

i((;-2i 

loO 4 ) ' 

91 15 ~ 

121-56 l29-9.t 

l;i2 :U 

1-15 -.12 

ISO 28 

120 06* 

;i; 1 of 
fiiinilii-a 

tn •,-♦..1 

1! -00 

2-St 

12-61 

11-17 

12-63 

11-07 3-49 

4-40 

11 -88 

14-62 

100-00 



The average monthly inoomo for families h xving 3 adults with or w'thout 
children and other families was higher than the average income for all family's 
taken together. 

The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the income was comparatively high in 
case of families consisting of 1 adult and children (one or more). 



Chapter 6 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 

6*1. Concepts and definitions 
6*11. Disbursements 

DisbuisemeDt for the purpose of the survey was taken to include expendi- 
ture on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent to increase assets 
or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each were as follows:— 
Expenditure on current living 
(t) Pood and beverages; 

(«') Tobacco and intoxicants; 

{Hi) Fuel and light; 

(tv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vt) Miscellaneous which comprised: 

(а) Medical cate, 

(б) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(«) Transport and communication, 

(/) SubscTi]>tion and 

(flf) Personal eifects and other miscellaneous expenses; 

(vtt) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
^vrn) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(t) Savings and investments; and 
(tt) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, interest 
and litigation and remittances to dependants, were considered to be non-con- 
sumption outgo as they are in the nature of transfer payments. Thus, in the 
analysis presented here the term expenditure will refer to all the items under 
expenditure on current living but consumption expenditure will exclude taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the market, 
purchases at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, account 
was also taken of item in stock from previous month and goods (but not ser- 
vices) obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods obtained from family 
enterprise was included on the income side as well as expenditure side. Simi- 
larly, in the case of items received at concessional rates, care was taken to in- 
clude the amount of concession on the receipt side also. Value of all items not 
purchased from the market was calculated at retail market price inclusive of 
sales tax, entertainment tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts, where only 
part was consumed in the reference period, that part alone was recorded under 
consumption and the rest, if substantial, was shown under savings. In case of 
self-owned houses and land or reat-free houses and quarters from employer or 
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from other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imputation being done on 
the basis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the oidendar month pre- 
ceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

6*12. Treatment of non-family members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure incurred 
by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled families included 
members, e.g,, servants, or paying guasts who were not family members but 
some parts of their consumption expenditure were mixed up with the family 
account. For the items where expenditure reported was for both family and non- 
family members of the household, a fjudor (f/f-f e where ‘f’ was the number of 
family members and ‘e’ the number of non-family members) was used to make 
adjustment for expenditure on account of non family members. Since the con- 
suming unit could compri.se two elements, the participants in family account (f) 
and the extra person (o), the Invest igators were instructed to record the com- 
position of the latter (e) separately in the scliedule at the time of survey and 
only such extra persons were to bo accounted for who actually participated in 
the consumption expenditure of the family in the reference period. While cal- 
culating the share of extra.s (e), it was assumed that consuming persons were 
sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases where the expenditure 
on any group of items was incurred entirely for the paying guests, it was 
ignored on both receipts and expendit ure .sides of the <amily and when that 
on paying guests or servants was negligible, it was not counted ‘e’. 

6*13. Consumption co-eJjUcientu 

For converting the foraily size into an equivalent number of adult con3um- 
tion units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard scale of adult 
men equivalents. There is no .scale entirely suitable for conditions in India. 
It was, therefore, decided to adopt the followijig abridged scale of co-eflBcients 
based on an asse.ssment of food requiremerts of men and women in the various 
age-groups made by the Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian Council 
of Medical Research:— 

Adult male=l-0 
Adult female=0*9 
Child (below 18 years)=0 • 6 
5*2. Expenditure paUem 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect detailed data 
onconsumption expenditure item by item because such data form the basis of 
the weighting diagram of con;sumer price index numbers. Such data, together 
with similar data on non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, expressed 
as average per family for the total population of industrial workers, are pre- 
sented in Appendix II separately for single-member families and all families. 
Taking all the families, the average moutniy income of the family came to 
Rs. 108*44 and the average consumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 104*83 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 3*61. When items such as remittances to dependants, 
taxes, interest on loans were also included, i.e., expenditure for current living 
was considered, the budget even then showed a surplus of Rs. 2*97 The ana- 
lysis will first be made in terms of total consumption expenditure and other 
disbursements, i.e., non-consumption outgo and capital outlays will be dis- 
cussed separately. 
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6'21. Consumption expznditure 

Of the average oonsmiiption expenditure of Rs. 104*83 per family per 
month, an expenditure of Rs. 70* 60 or about G7 pcsr cent, was incurred on 
food, Ra. 8*13 or about H per cent, on tnl)ae ;o, ])an, supari and intoxicants, 
Rs. 7*79 cr about 7 jxir cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 5*93 or about 6 per cent, 
on housing, water charges and hoinehold aj)j)liances, etc., Rs. 8*09 or about. 
8 per cent, on clothing, bedding, Ik jvlwoar and rt)olwear, etc., and Rs. 4*29 or 
4 per cent, on other items like personal care, medical care, transport atid com- 
munications, etc. 


The average expenditure on the food group .as <a whole per adult consump- 
tion unit came t o Rs. 2 i • .33 per mont h. Table b • 1 giv(« the de,! ails of average 
expendit'uro on food per adult consumption unit tor the dilfereut income classes. 
These figures fluctuated within narrow limits. 


Tablk 5*1 


Average eip'inditure on food per adult consirmption unit hy ineom.e chsses 


Mont lily 
family income 
clahs (Kij.) 

Average 
number 
of members 
per family 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult eon- 
sum pi ion 
unitif ]Kr 

f:irn«’y 

A vaTago 
mopt Illy 
ex])ejitlif uro 
oil foo.l prr 
family (Rs.) 

Average expen- 
Uit ipe Oil fot*cl 
r r(|iii\ aient 
adult. eouKsump- 
tion unit (Hfl.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<.30 

1*00 

1*00 

20 40 

26 40 

30— <C0 

1*77 

i*r?3 

36 06 

23*67 

60— <90 

3-55 

2'80 

58*76 

20*55 

90— <120 .. 

4*37 

3*44 

70 35 

20 46 

120— <ir.o .. 

4 ’ 97 

3-95 

89*49 

22 66 

160— <210 .. 

6 51 

4*49 

95*52 

21-27 

210 mill alKiv'o 

OJM) 

5*15 

133-77 

22-87 

All income . . 

4 10 

3*31 

70*60 

21*33 


.5*22. Non-c;m^vmption outgo and capital outlays 

The average cxiionditure on this group which cornjiriscd t.axcs, interest 
and litigation, remittances to dependants, .'avings ana investment and debts 
repaid, worked out to Rs. 1,5 *93 or 15 per cent, of the total (ionsuniplion ex- 
penditure. Of this, an expeuditijre of Re. 0*36 was incurred on re;i ittances to 
dependants, Rs. 11 *39 on savings and iiwestnient. Re. 0*90 tow.ards rcjiayment 
of debt and Re. 0*28 on taxes, interest and litigatior*. Of those, repayment of 
debts and savings and investments are in the nature of capital outlays because 
they represent dccjreasc in liabilities or in.crease in assets. 

The most important item under savings and investments w’as provident 
fund (Rs. 5*08). Rxpenditurc towards provident fund was reported by 98 
per cent, of the fanulii’s surveyed. Some expenditure w'as incixrrcd on orna- 
ments, etc., but the mnnber of families reporting purchase of these items was 
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very small. The amount (Re. 0- 90) paid towards repayment of debts w^as 
quite low as comi)arcd to the amount diverted to savings and invest incuts. 
An amount of Re. 0*36 was remitted to dependants. Under the sub-group 
‘interest and litigation’ etc., interest on loan accounted for Re. 0*28 only. 

6*23, The bvdget of single-member families 

Single-member families constituted 12 per cent, of the total families. 
The average monthly income of single-member families was Rs. 53*92 and the 
average montJiJy consumption cx]>cndituro Rs. 53*03 leaving a surplus of 
Re. 0*89. Ilowevc", when items such as remittances to depoiulauts, taxes 
and interest on loans, wdiich arc part of current living expenditure, were 
included, the l.ndget t bow’od a deficit of Re. 1*00 against the overall average 
surplus of Rs. 2*97 for all families. 

Table 5 *2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, in terms 
of percentage expenditure on the various groups/sub-groups of consumption 
items between single-member families and multi-member families. 

Table 5*2 


Percentage ejpenditure on group sub-groups of items 




Typo of families 


Groui)8/8ub-groiips of items 

I 

ingle - 
member 
families 

Multi- 
nv ‘Tuber 
families 

All^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Food 

62 04 

67-60 

67*35 

Paii-8ii]tari, tobacco and alcoliolio 

8' 73 

7-70 

7-76 

Fuel and li^ht 

9-88 

7-28 

7 43 

Rent f -r l ouse and wafer oliargcs 

C- 04 

4-78 

4-84 

J louse repairs and upki Of), liouse- 
bold appliances and furnishing 
and hoiiselioJd ser\ ices 

1 34 

0-79 

0 82 

Clothing, l.eildiuf^, IViotwcar, head- 
wear and iniscelJancous 

7*73 

7-71 

7*72 

I'orsoTial care 

1*73 

1-67 

1*68 

Fducatioii and reading 

• . 

0-21 

0*19 

Recreation and amuse merit 

0-55 

0-20 

0 23 

Medical care 

, , 

009 

0*08 

Other coiiBUiuption expenditure 

2-36 

1-8S 

1*00 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 


Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, and more on 
pan-supari, etc., fuel and light, rent for hoiuse and water charges, house 
re]>iars, etc., clotJiing, bedding, footw'car, headwear, personal care, recreation 
and amrsement ai.d other cons-umption expcndituie which consisted of trans- 
port and (a-iumunicatiou, subscription, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. 
Single-member familio.s did not rcjjort any expcndituie on education and 
reading and medical care. Taking the absolute figures, the expendi- 
ture on food per adult consumption unit was Rs. 20*86 per month in case of 
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multi-member families and Rs. 33 -92 in case of single-member families. Tak- 
ing important sub-groups under food, while the overall average expenditure on 
cereals and pioduots, pulses and products, milk and products and other food 
sub-group per adult consumption unit was Rs. 12*48, 1*12, 0*77 and 3*88 
respectively in case of niulti-mfmber families, the average expenditure of 
single-member families on these items was Rs. 17*13, 2*41, 1*16 and 7*01 res- 
pectively. The average expenditure on non-food items was also markedly 
high in case of singlemen. Thus, single-men spent, on an average, Rs. 4*23, 
0*95, 0*73 and 0-3G on clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear, etc., personal 
care, household appliances, etc., and recreation and amusement respectively, 
the average expenditure per adult con.sumption unit ojt these items in case of 
multi-member families was Rs. 2*38, 0*51, 0*24 and 0*06 respectively. 

6*3. Levels of eirpemliture by iticotne and family-tyve 

The over-all average monthly expenditure per family was Rs. 105*47, 
the average monthly per capita Rs. 25*54 and average per adult consumption 
unit Rs. 31*84. Table 6*3 gives the average monthly expenditure per family, 
per capita and per adult consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 

Table 5*3 


Averaye monthly expenditure by income classes 


Item 



Monthly family income 

class (Re.) 


'<30 

30— 

<60 

60 - 
<90 

00— 120— 
<120 <160 

150— 

<210 

210 ami 
above 

' 1 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly erpenditure 
Average per family 

34 57 

67 65 

86-30 

106 03 132-66 

140 82 

206-28 

106-47 

Average per capita 

34-67 

32-49 

24 31 

23 97 26-66 

25 56 

29-61 

26-54 

Average per adult 

COD. sumption unit 

34 57 

37-78 

30 ll 

30-62 33-58 

31 37 

35 26 

31-84 

Pcrociitage of families 
to total 

0 89 

13-83 

20 24 

37-28 13-80 

9-89 

4-07 

100-00 


The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Rs. 34*67 in the 
lowest income class to Rs. 206*28 in the highest income class. It was higher in 
upper ineome classes. Since family expenditure is determined largely by the 
family size and in each family by the sex-age differentials of the membe] s, an 
analysis of expenditure in terms of per capita and per adult consumption unit 
can throw some light on the level of living. Taking average expenditure per 
capita and per adult consumption unit it is seen that in both the cases there was, 
by and large, a slightly declining trend in the average levels with increase in in- 
come, the former declining from Rs. 34 *57 in the lowest income class to Rs. 29*61 
in the highest income class and latter from Rs. 37 * 78 in the income class ‘Rs. 30 
to less than Rs. (50’ to Rs. 35 ‘ 26 in the highest, income class . Thi i trend, however, 
did not bear any distinct relationship with the incoQie classes in every case. 
The expenditure was more than the income in all the family income classes 
except in ‘Rs. 160 to less than Rs. 210’ and ‘Rs. 210 and above’ income classes. 
The difference is met from other receipts, namely, increase in liabilities and 
diminution of assets. This has been discussed in detail in Chapter 7. 
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Table 6*4 shows how families with differeDt compositions (in terms of re* 
latioDship with the main earner) were distributed in the throe t xpenditure clas- 
ses. Table 6*6 shows such distribution of families in terms of their adult/cliild 
composition. Both the tables show that generally with increasing number of 
members in the family a larger percentage of families came in higher expenditure 
classes. 

Table 6*4 

Percentage distrihiUton oj families by family composition {in terms of relatiomhip 
with the main earner) and monMy family expenditure 

1 -r — - - — I ^ _ 

Family oompoHition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 
Monthly family ^ ^ 


expenditure clasi 
(Re.) 

Un- Hus- 

married band 
earner or wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

children 

Hus- 

band, 

wife, 

children 

and 

other 

members 

Un- 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

members 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

66-22 

71 44 

.. 

6-77 


8 23 

7-82 

12 32 

60-<120.. 

43-78 

28-56 

84-69 

65-36 

40-69 

68 68 

69-82 

68-88 

120 and above 

-• 

•• 

16 31 

27-88 

59-31 

23-09 

32 30 

28-80 

Total 

ICO 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families 

to total 

5 43 

6 63 

7-96 

43 30 

16 81 

7-07 

13 91 

100 00 


Table 6*5 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition, {in terms of adultsf 
children) and monthly family exjmvditure 

Monthly Family composition (in terms of aduits/chi drrii) 

family t ^ 

expendi* 1 1 2 2 2^2 3 3 3 Other 

turo class adult adult adults adults adults adults adults adults adults fnmi- All 


(Be.) 


and 

children 

(one 

or 

more) 

and 

one 

child 

and and 

2 more 

children than 

2 

children 

and and 

om- more 

child than 
1 

child 

Hub 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 

64-62 

22*43 

6.49 

14-71 

8*31 

.. 

.. 

• • 


2-77 

12-32 

60— <120 

36-48 

66-06 

80.39 

70*81 

79*27 

67-74 

91*35 

69*44 

62*06 

22*36 

68*88 

120 and 

above 

Total 

tUf 

•• 

22.61 

13*12 

14*48 

12*42 

32-26 

8-65 

40-66 

47-95 

74-88 

28*80 

100*00 100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100.00 

100-00 

Peroent- 
age of 
families 
to total 

11*96 

2-84 

12*64 

11-47 

12*63 

14-07 

3*49 

4*40 

11*88 

14-62 

100*00 


5*4, Expenditure by family income 


Table 6*6 which gives the average montlily expenditure per family on 
sub-groups and groups of consuroption items in various monthly family income 
classes would show how the pattern of expenditure is influenced by the level of 
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incmno. At thooTid of tho table, fifruros are also given on non-consumption outgo 
and capital outlays, oovcring total (lidmrseruciits. The figures are, however, 
subject to etfects of va7’iations in finnily size. The percenloges discussed later 
in the analysis of the table have ah been derived with reference to total con- 
sumption expenditure. 

Table 5*6 

Average monthly exj)e.mlitnre by family income classes 


Monthly family inoomo class (Rs.) 
Siib-f^roiips and , — 


of items groups 

<30 

30— 

<()0 

60— 

<00 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Fond 

Cereals and products 

19-44 

19-31 

35-00 

41-84 

52-07 

68-37 

82-89 

41-87 

Pulses an(> products .. 
Oil scctU, oils and fats 

0 94 

2-71 

3 48 

3-87 

4-67 

4-60 

5-65 

3-85 

1 • 2:1 

1-94 

3 33 

3-48 

4-63 

4-47 

6 38 

3-65 

Meat, fish and eg>.^s 

1-25 

4 03 

4-78 

5-94 

8-59 

9 29 

10 79 

6-29 

Milk and products 

, , 

0-74 

1-84 

2 56 

4-06 

2-61 

8-33 

2 58 

Vcgctahlcr, and prod nets 

100 

2-03 

3-15 

4-03 

4-98 

5 02 

6-72 

3-88 

Fruits and protlucts . . 

, , 

0-15 

0-17 

0*35 

0-46 

0 74 

0-46 

0-35 

Condi men t s, spices, 

sugar, etc. 

Non-alcoholio bever- 

ages 

1-68 

3-00 

4-64 

5*47 

6-82 

7-35 

8-89 

5-44 

0-84 

M3 

1*70 

2-22 

2-38 

2-34 

3-00 

2 03 

Pre])ared meals and 
rcfrcslimcnts 

. . 

1-02 

0-67 

0-50 

0-83 

0 83 

1*77 

0-76 

Sub- total : food 

20 40 

30-00 

58-76 

70-35 

89-49 

95-52 

133-77 

70-00 

Non-food 

Pan sup'iri . . 

006 

0 32 

0-60 

0 74 

0-81 

0-85 

1-38 

0-69 

Tobacco and products 

100 

2- 00 

3-00 

3-64 

4-34 

4-95 

6 47 

3-60 

Alcoholic beverages, 

etc. 

2-00 

1-59 

2-43 

4*00 

5-06 

6-06 

8-21 

3-84 

Fuel and light 

2-87 

6-95 

7-12 

8-06 

9*22 

8*64 

9-10 

7-79 

Hous( 5 rent, water 

charges, r(‘pairs, etc. 
Furniture and furnish- 
ings 


3-35 

4*28 

5-20 

6-06 

6-06 

0-01 

5-07 




0-04 

0-34 


0*41 

0-08 

Household appliances, 
etc. 


001 

0*85 

0*52 

1-14 

0-16 

0-96 

0 57 

Household services 


, , 

, , 


0-70 

0-27 

2-01 

0-21 

Clothing, bedding and 
headwear . . 

• • 

2-09 

3*49 

5-68 

7-12 

9-25 

22-55 

5-97 

Footwear 

• • 

Oil 

0*16 

0-11 

0*27 

0-48 

0-78 

0-20 

Miscellaneous (laundry, 
etc.) 

0-37 

1-31 

1 79 

2-04 

2-15 

210 

2-83 

1-92 

Medical care . . 


, , 

. 0 24 

0*09 

0-02 

0-02 

. , 

0-09 

IVrsonal eare 

0-87 

100 

1-01 

1-74 

2-06 

2-34 

3-18 

1-76 

Education and reading 

• • 

002 

0-01 

0*34 

0-23 

0-24 

0-33 

0-20 

Recreation and amuse- 
ment 

• • 

017 

Oil 

0*17 

0*48 

0-43 

0-82 

0-24 

Transport and commu- 
nication 

• • 

0-20 

0*12 

0*33 

0-46 

0-41 

0*22 

0*28 

Subficri[)tion, etc. 

• • 

0-22 

0-16 

0*46 

0-47 

1*02 

1*82 

0*46 

Personal eileots and mis- 
cellcaiicous expenses 

100 

0-82 

1*02 

1*30 

1*16 

1*90 

2*32 

1*20 

Sub-total: non-food 

817 

19-76 

26-98 

34-35 

42-07 

45-18 

72-40 

34-23 

Total ; consiimpt ion 

34 67 

65-82 

85*74 

104-70 

131*56 

140*70 

206-17 

104*83 




Ta rlk 5 • 0 — fonld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Non- cons um2)t ion 

Taxes, interest and 
litigation 

• • 

0-20 

0-47 

0-33 

0-17 

0-12 

0-11 

0-28 

Remittances, to de- 
pendants 

• • 

1C3 

009 


0*82 


• • 

0-36 

Savings and invest- 
ment 

• • 

2-71 

5*97 

10-52 

14-03 

.37-47 

79-70 

14-39 

Debts repaid 

•• 

012 

0*82 

0-85 

105 

2-09 

1-23 

0 90 

Total : non-consump- 
tion experuUturo 

. • 

4-66 

7-35 

11-70 

10-07 

39-08 

81-04 

15-93 

• — 

Total disbursement 

35-47 

(‘>0-48 

93-09 

110-40 

147-63 

180-38 

287-21 

120-70 

Percentage of familie?f 
to total 

0-89 

13 83 

20-24 

37-28 

13-80 

9-89 

4-07 

100-00 


The average moRlhly consumption expenditure per ftunily was Ks. lOi ’83. 
Expenditure on food worked outtoKs. 70 -GO or about 67 per e.cnt. ( f the total 
consumption eX[)eudilnre. In analysing the pattf'ni in terms of percentage ex- 
penditure it has to be borne in mind that single-incniber fauiilies, liaviug 
distinct consumption pattern of tlioir own, featured iji varyinjr j)ro]>ort ions in 
different income (ilasses. There was a large concenlTatioji of such families in the 
three incjome classes (less than lls. 30 to h*ss than Rs. 90). In the last income 
class, there was a high (ioncentration of larg<; . iz(*d familitw havijig more than 
seven mombeis. Suoh factors vitiito the trend of percentage expenditure on 
specific groups or sub-groups with income in many cases. Subj<>ct to this, the 
jironortion of expeiidituie on food to total consuni])tion expenditure deenuvsed 
with a rise in family income cxcc])t in the income classes ‘Ks. 60 to less than 
Rs. 90’ and ‘Rs. 120 to h ss than Rs. 150’. 

For other sub-groups under food group, there was no distinct relationship 
with the level of income. 

The non-food groups acf'ounted for ahout 33 per cent, of the total consump- 
tion expenditure. Of this, the exp.mdilure on t he more imporlaut n.'cessities, 
viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and rep.drs and <‘1 )t'iing, bedding 
an I h wlwcar sub groups form vl about 55 ])er cent. While th*. percimiage cx- 
pmdit'ire on fuel aucl light and rcut, water charges, re])iir.s, (itc., generally 
showed a downward trend with tin? iicirease in incoire, that on clothing, bedtl- 
ing and headwear generally increased with iiurrcase in income. 

As for other conventional nejassitifis and luxurif's, the proportionate 
expenditure on tobacco and jiroducts, housebold apjrliauses and pei-.sonal off<*(;ts 
fluctuated without showing any d*dlnite trend, that on ]).ersonal csre remained 
more or less eotrstant with the iiuTcase in inciune and that on furniture and fur- 
nishings, education and reading, recreation and amusement and footwear 
showed no clear trend. 

Non-oonsnmnticn outgo amt capital outlays amounted to Rs. 15-93 per 
family per month oi' the avairage or ahout 15 per cent, of the c.ousumpi ion <’.x- 
pouditure. The percentage expenditure on interest and litigation generally 
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tlecren«!ft(l with increase in income except in the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than 
Rs. 90’. As regards remittances to dependants the percentage expenditure 
was the highest in the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ and negligible 
in other income classes. As for savings and investments, the percentage expen* 
dituie showed an increasing trend with the increase in incotxe. 

5- 6. Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 5-7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure per 
family on sub-groups and groups of items for diiferont per oanila income classes. 
This table covers items of non-con sum pti('n outgo and capital outlay also. 

Table 6-7 


Ai^eraqe monthly expenditure and diftbursements tnf per otpili tn sont^ classes 


6ub-grniip» and 
groups of ituma 




Monthly per capita income class (Ks.) 



r “ 

<5 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25- 

<35 

35— 

<60 

60— 

<65 

65 and 
above 

Air 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Food 

CorralH and pro- 
duclH 

• • 

50-51 

45-64 

45-09 

47-05 

46-08 

33-80 

20-50 

30-30 

41-87 

Pul.s«*H and pro- 
diiot-H 

• • 

%-87 

4-14 

3-97 

4-35 

4-04 

3-45 

3-05 

2-70 

3-8S 

Oil Nordn, oils and 
fats 


4-37 

3 44 

3-78 

3-81 

3-89 

3-23 

2*76 

2-47 

3-56 

fish und c'ggfl 

, , 

7-30 

4-81 

5-63 

e02 

7-33 

5-61 

5-71 

6-29 

6-29 

Milk and products 


0-07 

2-20 

2-53 

1-94 

2-07 

3-05 

2-88 

7-30 

2-58 

V<‘g<*tal>l«'s and 
products 


2-23 

3-53 

3-62 

3-71 

4-54 

4-15 

3-02 

3-28 

3-88 

Fruits and pro- 
ducts 



0-19 

0-28 

0 44 

0-37 

0-32 

0-33 

0-44 

0-36 

Condi men tsp 
sjiiccH, sugar, 

/if 

. . 

3-26 

5-22 

5-43 

5-43 

6-21 

5*33 

4-54 

3-78 

5-44 

Vh(S m 

Non-alcoliolic 

iK^voragoH 


1-91 

1-05 

217 

2-01 

2-20 

2-00 

1-80 

1-11 

2-03 

Prepared meals 
and refresh- 
ments 

•• 

0-30 

0-86 

0-60 

0-56 

0-67 

0-65 

1-97 

0-60 

0-76 

fiub-total :food 


75-72 

72-07 

7310 

76-22 

77-40 

61-68 

55-65 

58-36 

70*60 


Non-food 


Pan 811 pari 

• • 

0-18 

0*55 

0-56 

0-72 

0-83 

0-82 

0-02 

0-48 

0-69 

Tobacco and 

products 


2-62 

3*34 

3-42 

3-70 

3-69 

4-00 

2-93 

8-68 

8-60 

Alcoholic bover- 

agc.s« etc . 

• • 

0-72 

3-01 

2-62 

4-19 

4-74 

3-79 

4-11 

8-24 

3-84 

Fiif-I and light 

• • 

7-75 

7-41 

7-90 

7-78 

8-59 

8-09 

6*39 

4-09 

7-79 

House rent, water 

charges, repairs^ 
etc . 

• • 

3-34 

4-20 

4-62 

4-83 

0-93 

0-44 

4-82 

8-23 

0-07 

Furniture and 

furnishings . . 

• • 

• ■ 

a • 

• • 

0-12 

0-12 

• • 

0-26 

• • 

0-08 

Hou.sehold appli- 
ances, etc. . . 

• • 

• • 

0-43 

0-67 

0-30 

0-51 

‘ 0-70 

1-20 

0-33 

0-07 

Household ser- 

vices 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0.10 

1.00 

• • 

• • 

0.21 

Clothing, bedding 

and headwear 


0-83 

2-34 

3-88 

4-96 

6-82 

7-67 

707 

10-61 

0-97 

Footwear 


• • 

0-24 

0-44 

0-25 

o-od 

0-19 

-• 

0-33 

0-20 
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Table 5 7 — oonfaZ. 

1 334 66 7 89 10 11 


Iti904*ll»neuufl 


(laundry » etc.) « « 

1*66 

1*08 

2*04 

1*86 

2-19 

1-93 

1*37 

1*04 

1*92 

Medical care . . • • 


0*61 


0*18 

0*02 

0*04 

002 


0*09 

P^)rHonal care .. 
Education and 

1*83 

1-72 

1*86 

1-77 

1*89 

1*75 

1*58 

0*97 

1*75 

reading . . • • 

flccreation and 

•• 

1*01 

0*20 

0-28 

0*10 

0*04 

•* 

•• 

0*20 

amusement . . 

0*00 

0*03 

0*26 

0*21 

0*30' 

0*24 

0*39 

0*11 

0*24 

Transport and 



a 







communication • . 


012 

0*10 

0*38 

0*30 

0-35 

0*44 

0*02 

0*28 

Subdenption, etc. .. 

Personal oftocts 

0*76 

0*11 

0*36 

0*37 

0*49 

0*78 

0*28 

0*77 

0*46 

and miscella- 
neouB expensos 

1*08 

1*16 

1*37 

1*38 

1*37 

1*20 

0-66 

1*51 

1*26 

Sub-total : non-food ' . . 

20*65 

28*10 

30 24 

33*28 

.38*07 

38*03 

32*49 

30*86 

34*23 

Total consump- 

90*37 

100*23 

103*34 

109*50 

116*47 

99*71 

88*14 

89*22 

104*83 











2fon-conaumption 










expenditure 










Taxes, interest 










and litigation • • 

Remittances to 

6*06 

0*26 

0*62 

0*29 

0*06 

0j28 

0*18 

• • 

0*28 

dependants 

Savings and 

investments . . 

•• 

• • 

• • 

0*09 

0*30 

0*79 

1*35 

• • 

0*30 

3*11 

5*51 

7*41 

10*89 

12*00 

15*30 

24*83 

67*01 

14*39 

J>ebts repaid . . 

• • 

0*62 

1*44 

0 90 

1*06 

0*21 

0*81 

1*60 

0*90 

Total— non-con- 
sumption ox- 
ponoituro 










8*17 

6*29 

9*47 

12-23 

13*42 

10*67 

27*12 

69*21 

16*93 

Total disburse- 










ment's 

104*64 

106*62 

112*81 

121*73 

128*89 

110*38 

116*20 

168*43 

120*76 


The percentage expenditure on footl decreased from about 79 per cent, of 
the total consumption expenditure in the per capita income class ‘Rs. 5 to less 
than Rs. 10’ to about 62 per cent, in the per capita income class ‘Rs. 35 to less 
than Rs. 50’. It showed a slightly increasing trend in the per capita income 
classes ‘Rs. 50 to less than Rs. 66’ and ‘Rs. 65 and above’. 

6*6. Food expenditure » 

One of the important results which can be derived fronj an analysis of 
family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity varies with 
the level of family income. This relationship is generally termed the Engel curve 
after Ernest Engel. The main results derived by Engel from his studies are set 
out below:— 

(i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the family 
budget. 

(it) The proportion cf expenditure devoted to food decreases as the level 
of living of the family increases. 

(tit) The proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is approxi- 
mately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases with a rise 
in the level of living. 
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Of the above proposif ioTis tlio second is tlie most ijnportant since this has 
been confirniod vepoatodly <iiul is kncwu a' the h^iigol’s Liuv. Tt is customary 
to take variations iii percenta«o expenditure on food to total expenditure to 
reflect roughly the variations in the level of living. An attempt has been made 
to analyse the distribution of families in each per capita income class and family 
size class by the percentage exjicrditure on food. 

5*61. /inalysi.f by per capita income classes 

Expcndituie on food depends on various fiictors besides income ana the 
size of the family is tlie most important eUiOiig such factors. To eliminate the 
effect of the size of the family, t liereforo, analysis has beim iviade. in teiins of per 
cajiita income classes instead of family incomo e.lasses. Table 5*8 gives the per- 
centage flistrilution of fauiiliiis in eacli monthly per capita incomo class by the 
percentage of expenditure on food to total expenditure. 

Table 5*8 

Percentage distribution of families in encji per capita income class by percentage 

ex^H’wUture on food 


PorcontaRO ex- 



Moiitlily per capita income class (Ks.) 




food to total 
expand ituro 

<6 5— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15^- 

<20 

20— 

<26 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50 - 
<65 

65 And All 
aliDvo 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Below 45 


. • 

. • 

. . 

• . 

0-57 

-1-99 

4-86 


1*47 

46— <50 


. . 

. . 

2-27 

0-66 

1-75 

2-37 

9-11 

• . 

2*15 

BO— <65 


• . 

1-91 

3-02 

1-12 

7-59 

19-34 

10-49 

, , 

7-18 

55— <60 • • 


. . 

4-84 

5-44 

4-51 

10-75 

16-08 

4-29 

28-42 

0-23 

50 — < 65 • • 


. . 

10-60 

12-49 

17-05 

17-71 

21-22 

23-40 

24-27 

17-44 

66 — <70 


27-80 

20-98 

20-89 

30-71 

24-36 

17-67 

26-37 

47-31 

24-66 

70 and above . . 


72-20 

61-77 

55-89 

46-05 

37-27 

18-33 

21-48 

•• 

37-87 

Total 

•• 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

percentage of 

families to 

total 

. . 

0-66 

801 

16-86 

19-02 

25-92 

17-75 

8-90 

3-89 

100-00 


It will be seen that the percentage of families ^cording appreciably high 
percentage (70 and above) expenditure on food generally declined in the higher 
per capita incomo classics. 

6*62. Analysis by family size 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the family 
size it has to be borne in mind tlnit, broadly sp<‘.aking, large-sized families 
contain compavatividy more earning nu-mbers resulting in higher family 
income. This, howevier, is only a rough relationship and h<enc<e a percentage 
distribution of families with a certain percentage expenditur<e on food by size 
will be subject to the ef&ect' of variations in both family size and income. Sub- 
ject to this, table 5*9 gives the percentage distribution of famili<*s in each 
family size class by percentage expenditure, on food to total (ixp^mdituro. 
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Table 6*9 


Pefcentage distribution of families in each family size class by percentage expendi- 

lure on food 


percentage expenditure on 
food to total expenditure 

Number 
of families 
(cuncsti- 
mated) 


Family size 

A 



AU 

$ 

1 

2 and 

3 

4 and 6 and 

5 7 

above 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Below 45 

6 

803 

1 23 

0 44 

• • 

, , 

1-47 

46— <50 

11 

6*78 

2 41 

0-64 

0-62 

4-53 

2*15 

50u-.<65 

30 

1C 50 

11-79 

3 79 

0-97 

4-46 

7-18 

66— <60 

46 

6 21 

11-14 

9-92 

7-61 

7-58 

9*23 

60— <66 

84 

1506 

27 24 

14 50 

12-10 

8-61 

17-44 

66— <70 

124 

30- 02 

21-60 

24-32 

25 26 

28-38 

24-66 

70 and above 

180 

17 40 

24 50 

46 39 

53-54 

46-45 

37-87 



Total 

480 100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage 

families 

distribution of 

• • • • 

.. 11-96 

29-17 

33-87 

18-11 

6-89 

100-00 

Number of 
mated) 

families (unesti- 

.. 28 

119 

169 

111 

63 

480 


About 47 por cent, of tho sin<Tlft-m«mbor families spent 65 per cent, or 
more on food. As against this about 71 por cent, and 79 per cent, containing 
4 and 5, and 6 and 7 members spent 65 per cent, or more on food. The influence 
of the size of the family is expected to be felt more markedly in case of end 
classes of percentage expenditure on food, i.e., less than 45 and 70 or more 
which are appreciably lower or higher than the overall averse percentile 
expenditure on food. 

6*7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on sdected sub-groups 

The percentages of families incurrii^ expenditure on some of the selected 
sub-groups of consumption expenditure or non-consumption outgo or capital 
outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expenditure habits of the population 
groups. Such ^ures by size of families are given in table 5 * 10. 
M^B(I>)100])ofLB~4 
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Table 6- 10 

Percentage of families re-porlmg expenditure on selected sub-groups by family 

size 





Family size 



Items 

One 

Two or 
three 

Four or Six or 
five seven 

Above 

seven 

All 

Report- 
Fnmi- 
liop fun. 
eatimao 
ted) 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 


Prepared meals and refresh- 


menta 

18 

93 

43* 16 

42 76 

50 

15 

f)2-3l 

41-78 

209 

Non-aleoholio beverages 

8H 

98 

94 93 

93 65 

97 

76 

89 -8-^ 

93-95 

4.51 

Pan, supnri 

68 

58 

81-68 

80-88 

85 

85 

72 98 

80-00 

391 

Tobacco and tobacco products 

91 

33 

93- 11 

95- 13 

100 

(M) 

95-82 

95 13 

460 

Alcoholic bevoragf-s 

61 

58 

61-73 

66 61 

67 

31 

71 66 

65 0‘*) 

327 

Furniture aiul furnishings 


. , 

0 99 

0 94 

0 

OS 

1 

0 S2 

5 

Household services .. 


. • 

1 39 

, , 

o 

47 

1-78 

0 «1 

4 

MecHcal care 


, , 

2 34 

2-21 

2 

21 


1-83 

9 

Personal care 

89 

67 

93-84 

94 85 

98 

65 

89 4.5 

94-25 

452 

Kdiicaiion and reading 



1-35 

3 63 

9 

04 

17-33 

4 15 

23 

RecrrM ion and iimusenicnt . . 

11 

14 

10 97 

7-23 

10 

29 

, , 

20-85 

56 

Transport and communira ( ion 

18 

79 

15 06 

15 13 

9 

70 

16 54 

14 ro 

73 

Remittances to <lepen<lant8 

11 

61 

0-60 

1-08 


, . 

, . 

If 3 

6 

{Savings and iuvostmenla 

88- 

56 

99 IS 

96 37 

100 

00 

96-21 

90 90 

472 

Debts repaid 

6- 

28 

6 71 

11-61 

12 

49 


23 -‘10 

50 


About 42 por cent, of the families incuirod exixmditure on prepared meals 
and rofr<‘shments. About 94 per cent, of the families rtiport-ed expenditure 
on non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, wliicli depicted tie* <renoral habits of ]>lanta- 
tion workers. Addiction to tobacco and tobaccf) pn 'ducts and to pan-supari 
was wide-spread as about 95 per cent, of the futniih s report<'d exp<M)ditnro 
on tho former and about 80 ])er cent, on tlie latter, the ];• r<'mainin<r 

fairly steady in all siz<i-classes. About (>5 per cent, of tin' families r<-portcd 
expenditure on alcoholic beverages and the percet'tage of fannlii's re])()rtinjr 
expenditure increased with the increase in family si//‘. Furniture and fu nisli- 
ing;3 did not S'x'm to be very popular objects of exp-inditur<‘. Ex] «'ndituro 
onmedicalcarewasreported bvalK)ut2percent.of th' f.imilies and on per onal 
care by 94 piT camt. of the famili<'S, th<' ixircentage remaining fairly steady 
in all size classes. The percentace of families reporting expenditure on <'duca- 
tion and reading went up rapidly with the increase in size of latnily, the overall 
percentage being alxuit -1 percent. About 30 ])<'rcent, oftho families reported 
expenditure on recreation and amnsement. About 15 ];er cent, of the families 
reported ex[)euditure on tho use of means of transport and comminucation. 

About 97 p<'r cent, of families wo’-e either saviug or investing some amount 
and the jxu-ceutage was mor<i or h-.ss steady in all sizt'-clas.s<-s. The percentago 
of families reporting expenditnr<' on remittances to dep<mdants‘ was quite low 
(about 2 per cent.) Naturally, the families reporting expenditure on thi ’. sub- 
group were mo <tly single-member fiiuilios. About 23 per cent, of the families 
were making rjoiyments of debts. 


Chaffer 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 

6*1. Quantities of fo(^ consumed 

Food consujnption is an important indicator of the level of living. De- 
tailed data on quantities consumed of dilTerent items of food, drink and tobac- 
co (excluding “prepared nu'als and refn^liments” for which it was not possible 
to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the sampled families. The 
quantities of various items consumed, on an average, per family per month aro 
presented in table 6-1. 

Table 6-1 


Average quantity consutned per family by item 


r 

Item 

Standard 
unit (quantity) 

Number of 
families 
reporting 
quantity* (un- 
(sti mated) 

Average quan- 
tity per family 
of all families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Food^ bererrifjrSf etc. 




Cereals and products 

Paddy 

.. kg. 

35 

3*63 

Rice 

• • »» 

476 

39 01 

Wheat 

• • »t 

3 

007 

Wheat atta 

• • •» 

472 

16* 13 

Maize 

• • ** 

13 

0-39 

Barley 

• • ft 

11 

0 01 

Gram 

• • 99 

1 

0 03 

8attu 

• • »> 

2 

001 

Ohirn, muri, khoi, lawa 

• • tr 

60 

0-30 

Brond 

• • 99 

2 

0*00 

Biscuits 

• • 99 

3 

000 

Other cereals 

• * 99 

3 

018 

Pulses and products 

Arhar 

• * 99 

192 

0-98 

Gram 

• • 99 

3 

0*01 

Moong 

• • 99 

62 

0-33 

Msflur 

• • »» 

202 

1-39 

Urd 


229 

1-70 

Khesari 

• • 99 

28 

0*11 

Pea 

• • 99 

1 

000 

Other pulses 


97 

0*77 

Pulse products .. 

• • 99 

1 

000 

Oil seeds ^ oils and fats 

Mustard oil 

• • 99 

479 

1-33 

Coconut oil 

• • 99 

28 

003 

Vanaspati 

• • 99 

17 

002 


♦The figures in column 3 relate to those familio.^ only M'hich had reported figun?g on quan* 
lities of various items consumed. 


M/B(B) 100 1 )of LB-4(a) 43 
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Table 6-1— oonid. 


1 


2 


3 4 


Meai, fish and eggs 
Goat meat • • 


• # 

kg. 

332 

105 

Beef 



• a 

ft 

2 

001 

Pork 



• • 

tt 

60 

0*14 

Buffalo meat 



• a 

ft 

B 

005 

Poultry 



• m 

no. 

42 

0 14 

Birds meat . • 



• • 

kg. 

1 

002 

Fresh fish . • 



• • 

ft 

290 

100 

Dry fish 



• • 

ft 

9 

004 

Preserved fish 



• « 

ft 

14 

0-05 

Eggs hen 



m • 

no. 

19 

0*61 

Egga duok 



m m 

ft 

10 

0-22 

MUk and products 
hfilk'CO^F • • • • 


• « 

1. 

163 

3*91 

Milk-baffalo 



m • 

ft 

1 

000 

Curd 

• • 


« • 


7 

003 

Khoa 

• • 


• a 

ft 

1 

000 

Qhce>cow 

• • 


m m 

ff 

6 

001 

Gheo-haifalo 

• • 


• 9 

ft 

31 

005 

Condensed milk , . 

• • 


• • 

ft 

1 

0 00 

Powdered milk . • 

• • 


• • 

ff 

7 

0 12 

Condiments and spices 

Salt • • • • • • 

• • 

ff 

479 

2-68 

Turmeric • • 



• • 

g. 

332 

153-50 

Chillics-green 



• • 

ft 

305 

376 86 

Chillies-dry 



• • 

ft 

181 

137-40 

Tamarind 



• • 

ft 

11 

2-80 

Onion 



• 0 


438 

1-73 

Garlic 



• 9 

g- 

00 

37-67 

Cofiander 



9 9 

ft 

60 

22-39 

Ginger • • 



m 9 

fp 

00 

50-50 

Pepper 

Methi 



9 9 

9 9 

ft 

ft 

38 

13 

24-38 

2-80 

Saffron 



9 9 

fp 

12 

6-25 

Mustard 



9 9 

pp 

22 

6-02 

Jira 




fp 

68 

8-63 

Cloves 



9 9 

tp 

1 

0-47 

Mixed spices 



9 • 

fp 

426 

283-55 

Other spices and condiments 


• • 

fp 

1 

0-35 

Vegetables and products 

Potato 



• • 

kg- 

447 

3- 15 

Mull, turnip, radish 



• • 

ff 

45 

0-27 

Arum 



• • 

ff 

66 

0-48 

Other root vegetables 



• • 

tt 

9 

007 

Brinjal 



• • 

ff 

185 

102 

Cauli flower 



V 9 

ft 

35 

016 

Cabbage 



9 9 

ft 

27 

013 

Jack fruit 



9 9 

ff 

2 

0-02 

Ladies finger 



9 9 

ff 

35 

0-24 

Tomato 



9 9 

ft 

22 

0-12 

Cucumber 



9 9 

ff 

7 

007 

Pumpkin 



9 9 

•f 

16 

016 

Gourd • • 



m 9 

ff 

46 

0-28 

Karola • • 



9 9 

fp 

17 

003 

Bean 



9 9 

pp 

16 

007 

Pea 



m 9 

ft 

2 

0-00 

Other non-leafy vegetables 


9 9 

pp 

66 

0-42 

Palak 

• • 


9 9 

ff 

3 

0-03 

Other leafy vegetables 

• • 



ff 

209 

1 79 
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Table 6 * 1— -cemoM. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Fruitt and products 


Banana, plantain • • 



no. 

89 

60* 

Orange 



•9 

64 

3-44 

Mango 



99 

8 

0-29 

Jack fruit 



»f 

10 

009 

Pine apple 



99 

1 

0*00 

Water melon 



99 

1 

0*00 

Coconut 



99 

8 

0*06 

Papaya 



99 

1 

0*01 

Sugar^ honty^ eie. 

Sugar-orystal •• •• 

• • 

• • 

M* 

203 

1*06 

Our 

• • 

• • 

99 

204 

0-71 

8ugar-oandy (misri) 

•• 

•• 

99 

1 

0*00 

,Pan^ iupari 

Pan leaf 

•• 

•« 

DO. 

10 

3*25 

Pan finished 

• • 

•• 

»» 

227 

19*49 

Su])ari 

• a 

•• 

g* 

16 

7*46 

Lime •• 

• a 

• • 

99 

983 

73*02 

Katha 

• • 

• • 

99 

6 

0*58 

Tobacco and producia 

Bidi .. ' 

a a 

• • 

no. 

260 

276-46 

Cigarettes . . * • 

a • 


99 

6 

1*33 

Zarda, Idmam, surtl 

• • 


g. 

70 

80*13 

Chewing tobacco « • 

• • 


99 

263 

261*89 

Smoking tobacco • • 

• • 


99 

89 

95 41 

Leaf tobacco 

a a 

a a 


16 

10*96 

Hukka tobacco prepared . . 
Powdered tobacco for cigarettes 

a a 

a a 


15 

74*42 

a a 

•• 

99 

1 

1*70 

Alcoholic beverageo and intoxieaniB 

Toddy neera 

• • 

pint 

9 

0*24 

Country liquor • . 

• • 

•• 

99 

184 

3 01 

Non-alcoholic beveragoo 

Tea leaf • . . • 

• • 

• • 

kg. 

462 

0*43 


g. — granip kg. — kilogram^ no. — ^number 1. — litre* 


Tlie average quantity of cereals and products consumed, on an average, by 
a working class family per month was 59*59 kg. Of this the major portion 
(39 * 01 kg.) was accounted for by rice. The average size of the family in terms 
of adult consumption units was 3 ■ 31 and hence the quantity of cereals consumed 
per adult per day worked out to about 0 * 59 kg. Besides 59 ■ 59 kg. of cereals and 
products, the average family consumed 6 * 27 kg. of pulses and products, 3 * 91 1. of 
milk and 0*21 kg. of milk products, 2*36 kg. of meat, fish and eggs (excludmg 
eggs for which quantity figure in weights was not available), 5*52 kg. of condi- 
ments and spices, 8*50 kg. of vegetables and products and 1*76 kg. of sugar, 
honey, etc. Apart from this there was some consumption of fruits and products 
but this could not be reduced to weight and of prepared meals, etc. for which 
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quantitative data could not be collected. The above is a broad picture of quanti- 
ties of food-stuils consumed, on an average, by a family of plantation workers 
in Jalpaiguri. 

Among items of pan-supari, tobacco and beverages, an appreciable consump- 
tion of pan, bidi, and chewing tobacco, lime and tea leaf was recorded. 

6*2. Analysis of nutrition contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Government of 
India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the food stuffs consumed, on an 
average, by a working class family in Jalpaiguri was attempted on the basis of 
data presented in table 6*1 keeping in view the age-sex composition of an 
average family. In the analysis, the following assumptions were made while 
calculating the nutritive requirements of the various age-groups: — 

1. The calorie requirement for the age-group below 5 years was assumed 
to be 1,150 per child per day and for the group between 5 — 14 years at 2,000. 
The male manual workers were assumed to be moderately active and requiring 
2,800 calories per day. They wore mainly plantation workers. Most of tlieir 
occupations would require loss than 6 cal/kg/liour and a good number re- 
quiring even less than 3. All women falling in the age group of 15 — ^54 years 
were assumed to require 2,300 calories to allow for activity, pregnancy and 
lactation requirements. All other persons were assumed to load a sedentary 
life. 


2. Children below 5 years were assumed to require about 42 g. protein per 
day and children between 5 — 14 years 63. g. Adult men required 55 g. prottjin 
per day while adult women were assumed to n^quire 45 g. protein. Of the 
women between 15 — 54 years, one-third were assumed to be pregnant or nur- 
sing and their protein requirements calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requiremimts of children upto 15 years were assumed to bo 
1‘25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women were assumed to require 
1 * 75 g. calcium per day. The calcium requirement of the rest was assumed to be 
1-OOg. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to bo 30 
njig. while for the rest, it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

6. The Vitamin requirement was calculated at 0*5 mg. per 1,000 
calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in restaurants 
cafeterias, etc., were available. However, it has been calculated while plan- 
ning low cost menus, that 75 paisa worth meal may provide 2,500 calories and 
65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit maigin for the commercial catering 
establishments it has been assumed that Re. 1 worth meal will provide about 
2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. No assumption has been made with regard 
to other nutrients. 

Table 6*2 gives nutritive value of the food-stuffs consumed, on an average 
by a workii^ class family as well as the quantity recommended for consumption 
by the Nutrition Research Laboratories, in terms of the different nutrients. 
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Taule 6*2 

The nutritive value offoodutnff.'^ consumed, on an average, hy a toorhing class family 




Nutrients 



Quantity 
consumed 
pnr family 
per day 

Quantity 

recommen- 

ded 



1 



2 

3 

Calories 


• • 



8,668 

8,863 

Protein 


• • 



247g. 

233g. 

Fat 


• • 



88g. 

. • 

Calcium 

• • 




l-4g. 

4-8g. 

Iron 

• • 




121 mg. 

86mg. 

Vitamin A 

• • 




5,253 i.u. 

14,350 i.u. 

Vitamin 





4 ‘ 9mg. 

4-4mg. 

Vitamin C 





140mg. 

205mg. 

Nocotinic acid 

• • 




52mg. 

» • 

Riboflavin 

• ■ 

•• 



2*0mg. 

• • 

g.— gram. 

m.g.- 

-milligram. 

j.u. — international unit 




From the above it would appear that while the overall nutritive value of 
the diet was fair, there wa s room for iniprov'eraent. Incn^ased intake of wheat 
and other mixed Ciireals, lesify veg<5tabl<‘S and intake of at least skimmed milk 
spwially by the children, pregnant and nursing women would help tt) overcome 
the deficioncii's in respuct of calories, calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C. It 
would also meet the recpiirtiments of fat. 





Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 


7*1. Introductory 

The two sides of the familf balance sheet are receipts and disburse- 
ments. It may be recalled here that disbursements include money eicpenditure 
for cmreDt living and amount spent to increase assets or decrease liabilities and 
reoeiptsincludemoney income (and imputed money value of items consumed 
without money outlay) and funds which are obtained through decreasing assets 
or increasing liabilities. Theoretically, the two sides of the balance sheet should 
exactly tally for each sampled family. In practice, however, data on receipts 
and disbursements collected in the course of family living surveys seldom 
show such exact correspondence. There is always a gap between the two which 
may be called the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap are several. 
Firstly, data are collected from the sampled families for one whole month 
generally in one interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures from 
families so as to get a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. Many 
fMtois such as recall lapses, end-period effects, deliberate concealment or 
distortion of certain items of income and expenditure on the part of informants, 
etc., come into play in the process of collection of data. Then, in the present 
survey the value of actually consumed articles of f(X)d, drink, tobacco and 
fuel and light were taken on the disbursement side and not the total purchase 
value. Net income from “family members enterprise account” could only be 
approximate because of difficulties of accounting. On account of all these fact ors 
an exact balance between average receipts and disbursements per family can 
not be expected in the data. Table 7 • 1 gives the average receipts and disburse- 
ments by monthly family income classes and also the net balancing difference 
between the two. 


Table 7*1 


Average receipts, disbursements arid halanoing difference by income classes 


Moothly family income olasa Percentage Average 

(Ba.) of familiea to receipt per fam- 

total ily per month 

(Rs.) 

Average 
diBbursements 
per family 
per month (Ks.) 

Net balancing 
difference (-f ) 
or (— ) (Rb.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Leaa than 30 

0-89 

36-44 

34-67 

+1-87 

SO to leaa than 60 ., 

.. 13 83 

61-99 

60-48 

+1-61 

60 to leaa than 90 .. 

.. 20-24 

92 99 

93 09 

1 ^ w* 

—010 

90 to leaa than 120 .. 

.. 37-28 

116-66 

116-40 

+0-16 

120 to leaa than 160 

.. 13-80 

146-99 

147-63 

—1*64 

160 to leaa than 210 

.. 9-89 

184-37 

180-38 

+3*90 

SIO and above 

.. 4-07 

289-76 

287-21 

+2 66 

Total 

100-00 

120-06 

120-76 

-0-70 
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Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference was Re. 0*70 or 0*59 
per cent, of the total receipts. Except for the income classes ‘Rs. 60 to less than 
Bs. 90’ and ‘Rs. 120 to less thin Rs.l50,’ the net balancing difference was po* 
sitive, i.e.y receipts were more than disbursements. 

7 •2. Budgetary position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be kept 
in view in studying the relationsUp between current money income and money 
expenditure for current living, i.e., the budgetary position, of the families. 
The term ‘current nioney income’ has been taken to include income such as that 
from rent from land and houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions 
interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries, while ‘money expenditure for 
current living’ has been taken to include all items of consumption expenditure 
and disbursements on account of remittances to dependants and taxes, interest 
on loans and litigation. According to definitions adopted in this Report, these 
terms will be referred to simply as income and expenditure. The budgetary 
position for groups of families at successive income levels measures the 
changing relationship between income and expenditure along the income 
scale and brings to light the prevalence of spending financed through deficit 
or the extent of surpluses. Such data are presented in table 7*2. 

Table 7*2 

Budgetary position by family income dosses 




Monthly family income cla^s (Rs.) 




30— 

60— 

90- 

120— 

160- 

210 

All ' 

Item 

<30 

<60 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

and 

above 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Average monthly in- 









come per family . . 
Average monthly ex- 

23-44 

48-71 

77*73 

104-24 

131-40 

176-24 

278-57 

108-44 

penditure per 

family . • 

Monthly balance 
Percentage of fami- 
lies recording sur- 
plus * to total fami- 
lies 

34-57 

67 66 

86-30 

105 03 

132-55 

140-88 

206-28 

105-47 

• • 

2-48 

6-21 

18-35 

9-10 

7-78 

8-47 

44-39 

Percentage of families 









recording deficit to 
total families 

0-80 

11-35 

14-03 

18-93 

7*70 

8-11 

0-60 

65*91 

Average surplus (*-{-) 









or deficit( — ) per 









family • • 

- 11-13 

-8-94 

- 8-57 

- 0-79 

- 1-15 + 96-48 + 72-89 

A- 

+ 8*97 


*Zero balance is considered as surplus. 


Of the total families surveyed, about 56 per cent, had deficit budgets while 
the renoaining 44 per cent, had surplus budgets (including the balanced budgets). 
The proportion of families having surplus balances varied from about 18 
per cent, in the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to about 86 per cent, in 
the highest income class. 
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7*3. Budgetary j/ositim by family composition 

Table 7*3 5!ivo3 tbe budgetary position of tbo families by certain family, 
typcs-in terms of tbe number of adulte and children in the family. 

Table 7*3 

Budgetary position by family composition 


Family oompoBltion (in terms of adults/obildren) 

— - - - -- - - -- - — A. - . ■ 

Item I adult 1 adult 2 adults 2 aclu'ta 2 adu’ts 2 adults 3 adults 3 adu.ts 3 aduits Other AU 

and and and and and and families 

child- 1 ohild 2 child- more i ohild more 

rcn ren than 2 than 

(one or ohild- I child 

more) ren 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 2 10 11 12 


Percent- 
age of 
families 
record- 
ing sur- 
plus* 
to total 

families 3*60 0*32 6*85 5*56 6*16 6*34 2*10 2*00 5*83 6*73 44*29 


Percent- 
age of 
families 
record- 



to total 


families 8*46 2*52 6-70 5*91 6*47 7*73 1*39 2*40 6*05 7*89 55*61 

Average 
amount 
of sur- 
plus (+) 
or 

deficit 


per 
family 
over 
all fami* 
lies 

together —0*99 —17*87 —4*88 5*49 —1*09 —3*65 24*04 2-43 7*86 T*48 2*97 


*Zero bala'tco is considered as surplus. 

Taking the surplus or deficit position of all families, tbe families consisting 
of 1 adult, 1 adult and children (one or more), 2 adults and 2 children and 2 
adults and more than two children had deficit budgets only. The deficit was 
largo in case of families consisting of one adult and children (one or more) 
and families consisting of 3 adults had noarked surplus budgets. 
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Chapteh 8 
LEVEL OF LIVING 
8*1. Concept of level of living 

In Part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and material 
aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure of working class fami- 
lies (as defined for the purpose of this survey) in Jalpaiguri. The concept of 
level of living, however, does not merely end with the satisfaction of material 
wants; it embraces all types of ‘material’ and ‘non-material’ wants. It expresses, 
in a large measure, a state of mind as a result of participation in non-material 
aspects of life as well as the level of consmnption of material goods and services. 
So far as consumption of material goods is concerned, the level of living refers 
to the quantitative and qualitative consumption of goods and services. The 
actual composition of the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes 
and habits of the person or family in question and on the r»dative prices preva- 
lent in the market to which he/it has access. The non-material elements entering 
into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field of desires and values 
for which a man may care-desires for particular t 3 rpes of food, drink, housii^, 
clothing, etc,, educational, cultural and recreational facilities; for opportunity 
to do the kind of work that is satisfying to l\im; for safeguards against the risks 
of illness, unemployment and old age, etc. Thijse non-material aspects in their 
turn are dependent to a groat extent on social policy and climate and several 
other factors which naturally differ from society to society and individual 
to individual. A study of the non-material aspects of level of livii^ can, there- 
fore, most meaningfully be made for a compact group of population living under 
almost similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above, an 
attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items consi- 
dered significant for the study of this concept for the working class population 
in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this country and hence it was 
made on a limited scale. The information on these additional items was collec* 
ted in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from an independent smaller sample 
of families. The additional aspects of level of livii^ which wore covered were : — 

(a) Sickness; 

{b) Education; 

(c) (Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and social 

security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the context of social 

amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; 

{g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable articles. 
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8‘2. Scope of Schedule *B* 

The purpose of the (uiquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspect ; of 
living other than income and e.xpimditure. Tliese asp<^et3 were selected so as to 
enable an assessment being made of the physical well-being, satisfaction of 
cultural wants, participation in comiriunity activities, enjoyment of social 
rights, etc. The objiict was not only to obtain some quantitative indicators of 
level of living but also to g<d a qualitative idea of the c(uidiLions in which the 
families lived, the difii(;ulties tln^y experienced, their likings and interests, etc. 
For oxamphi, under the head ‘Sickness’ information wa:? obtained on how the 
families were afteeted when tlu^rci was an incid<mce of sickness. Similarly, 
under ‘Education’ infonnation was uolleetoni iu)t oidy about levels of literacy 
but also about interests of families in the master of acquiring education and 
difficulties in the way. Under tie; h<‘ad ‘condition of work, awareness of rights, 
trade unionism and social se<nirity’, details were collected about iho e.xtent to 
which tho workers w<<re in a position to en joy their rights and privileges 
accruing to them from their emjiloyment. Under t)th<!r heads also an attempt 
was mado to collect inft)rniation on both quantitative and qualitative 
aspects. 

Tho data were collected by the Interview Method from the members of 
tho sampled fiitnilhis. The Investigators were iustructerl to probe at great length 
into the replies given b((fore filling in the scle-dule. It lias to be recognised, 
however, that in a survi^y of this type, particularly when this part of tlu^ sur- 
vey was the first of its kind in India, a larg<» (‘lenient of non-sampling error, 
e.g. investigator and informant bias arising out of interview and response, is 
bound to cri'cp into the data collcctiul. For instance, the information ndating 
to condition of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangem(mts in Chapter 11 and 
welfare ameniti(\s provided to workers and awarenciss of provisions of labour 
laws on the part of the workers in (^hapter 1 2 is based on tlu^ opinions of difFer<mt 
Field Investigators and/or tin* sarnpUdi workers. As such, tin* iufoTination relating 
to those aspects is of subjective nature and this could at best be consiile.’ed to 
give only a broad picture. Moreover, the data, being based on a relatively small 
sample (120 families), are also subje'g. to a larj;e sampling (uror. Th(ise limita- 
tions have to be carefully borne in mind while going through the analysis presen- 
ted in this part of the Report. In all Chapters of this part of the Report, un- 
estimated distributions, i.e., distributions as obtaiiusd from the sample itself, 
are presented without any attempt to build up population estimates. 



Chat’tkh 9 

EDUCATIONiiL INTERESTS 


9*1. General educaiion 

Data w«T« collected on educational standards of the iwaubors of the sampl- 
ed WH'kiug class families who wen; aged 5 years and above. Table 9*1 shows 
the distribution of members r<'Coivi?ig and not n ceivdng e»liication by flxtnily 
income class<;s. Table 9*2 shows distribution of inemlatrs not receiving <;duca- 
tion, separately for children (5 — ' i year.-.) and others, by reasons and income 
classes. 


Table 9-1 

Distribution of persons {(ujid -5 yrars and aboiv) by income and educational 

sfawlard 


Item 

Mfuithly family. 

income class 

, A. 

(Ha.) . 

^<00 

GO— 

<120 

120 

and 

above 

All^ 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Actual numl>or of pers^ it.s iu sampled faDiilits 
(aged T) years nod nliove) . . 

33 

230 

185 

448 

percentage to total 

7*37 

Gl-34 

41- 2!) 

lOO-OO . 






Percentjige receiving education 

9 00 

5 05 

9 73 

7-69 

IVrcontiigc not rectdvi'pr ed- •'••i.i i"'i 


9 ? • 35 

90 27 

92-41 

i'olai 

]<»')• U1 5 

lf‘*» lo, 

tf iO 00 

100-00 . 

(ft; r'f,'.’- r a 





Percerd.'d'f* rei <-i' i'.,., ( ■; I 



29 79 

23-97 

Pert f. nta:.'.t» fiot i-. t w ivin^f ? d. .c.' . itm 

7r> uo 

80- G5 

70 21 

7fi-03 

Total 

JOOOO 

100-00 

100 UO 

100-00 


AU peraona reedving education 


Percentage receiving education in primary schools 

66-67 

69-23 

66 67 

67-65 

Percentage receiving education in secondary 
schools . , 



ll-ll 

.5-88 

Percentage receiving education in other institutions 

33-33 

30-77 

22-22 

2fi-47 

Total 

100-00 

100 00 

10(1 00 

100 00 
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Table 9*2 


Percentage dUtrihution of persons— children and others — not receiving education 

by reasons and family incotne 


Reasons for not 
receiving education 


Monthly family income clas.4 (Rs.) 





<60 

JL, 


60 -<120 

1 A.. 

120 iviul ! 

, _ JK. 

ibove 


All 


r 

Children 

Others 

r " ' % 

Chihlron Others 

f 

Children 

Others 

(/hildren Other 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Kot reporting 

• . 

9-63 

. . 

8-38 

12 12 

14-18 

4 35 

10-87 

Financial difficulties 

nil 

28-67 

12-00 

39 52 

6 06 

20-90 

9 78 

31-06 

Lack of facilities 

• . 

19 06 

. • 

5-39 

9 09 

6 97 

3 26 

6-52 

Domestic difficulties 

1111 

9 62 

400 

2-40 

6-06 

8-21 

6 43 

6-23 

Attending to family 
enterprise 

• • 


• • 

ft ft 


1 49 

.. 

0 62 

Lack of interest 

77-78 

33-33 8200 

44-31 

60-61 

47-01 

73 91 

44*72 

Others 

•• 

•• 

2-00 

-• 

6 06 

2 24 

3 27 

0 93 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 <X) 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 


Of all the family members aged 5 years and above, about 8 per cent, wore 
receiving education and the rest wore not receiving education. The percentage 
of children of 6 to 14 years of ago receiving education was about 24 which 
shows that the families were not keen on educating their children. Of the 
total members receiving education, about 68 per cent, were studying in primary 
schools, about 6 per cent, in secondary schools and the rest wore receiving 
education throxigh other institutions, <\g., colleges, universities, technical 
institutions, literary centres, etc. The main reasons for children not recoiv- 
ii^ education were reported to be lack of interest, financial difficulties and lack 
of facilities while for adult members the main reasons were reported to bo lack 
of interest and financial difficulties. 

9' 2. ST<^ and technical training 

Information was also obtained from individual members of the sampled 
families on possession of skill, technical education or training being received 
and type of technical training desired. As for skill acquired through family 
tradition and not through formal education or training, only 2 persons reported 
occupied with the work of tailoring and weaving. Desires for technical educa- 
tion and training was expressed by 3 persons and the occupations or vocations 
which they had in view were mainly mechanical, fittii^ and packing and 
weaving. 





Chapteu 10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


10‘1. Intr(^tictory 

Tho data colloctod under this head were not int<^n(led to serve the purpose 
of sickness survey as such -tliey w«iro mainly intended to throw some bn ad 
light on how tho working class families w. re a fleeted by tho incidence of 
sickness. No rigid d<^finition of sickness was, thorchire, attempted and tho 
informants were a ked to report all cas«>8 which they consider'd as sicknes^j. 
Thus, even if potty cases of si(;kn<\ss, e.g., headache were r(!port<Kl, they were 
taken into account. In resi)<«5t of <«xch member of tho family, information was 
collected on each case of sickness during the ref<.u*enco period of 60 days pi‘<'c.o- 
ding tho date of survey of th<' family. For each case of sickness details were 
sought on the typo of sickness, cons' -quences, duration, d<*tails of iroatm- ufc 
taken and sources from which assistance, if any, was roc<uved. To ascei tai i 
tho duration of 8ickn<'.ss and treatment, tho date of commoncemont and the dat«i 
of t<irraination of tho sickness during tho reforonco jjoriod w’cre taken into 
consideration. 

The broad type of sickness, e.g., digestive disease, cold, etc., were recor- 
ded by the Investigators on the basis of reports of tho informants themselves 
because in many cases no medical aid was called for and no a tempt at diagno- 
sis was made. If s<sveral disiuxses w^ere involvinl in a particular cas<», tho main 
disease was rccord<'id. For gainfully occupi<id j)er.sons, information was also 
collected on consequences of sickness, i.e., whiither work was stopped or not. 

10.2 Treatinent and consequences of sickmss 

Table 10 • 1 shows th‘< p(‘-Tcentag«? distribution of cases of sickness during tho 
reference pe:iod of 60 days ]W typ'^, duration, typ<i of treatment and source of 
assistance. In all, there w u'c 112 c.ase.s of sickness reported among 539 members 
of sampled families. Information on consequenees of sickness was collect 'd 
only for gainfully occupied members of families. 

Table 10 -1 

Distribution of cases of sickness by {a) type, {h) duration, (c) type nf treatment, 
(d) source of assistance receired and (e) consequences 


(a) Type, of stick ness 

Dysentery, diarrhoea and stoniaoh trouble 
Fever 

Small-pox, plague, cholera 
Covgh and cold 
Other diseases 


I’crcf iitiif.o 
ol a (j.s 

4:^75 
II • )0 

28 -.’2 


lOD-OO 




Oi 


Total 


58 


Table 10* 1 — oovUd. 


(() DunUitm {during tht reference period) 

Not reporting 
Below 7 days 
7 days to below 10 days 
10 days to below 30 days . . 

80 days to below 60 days . • 
<K)days 


(s) Tgpe of ireatmeni 

No treatment 
Belf treatment 
Ayurvedic treatment 
Homoeopathic treatment 
AUopathio treatment 


(d) Source of osstjlanec received 

Not reporting 

No asflietanoe received 

Employers 


Total 


Percentago 
of eases 

6-2S 

18-75 

37-00 

9-38 

18-75 

9-37 


100-00 


Tots] 


6-25 
9 38 
3-12 
3 12 
78-15 


100 00 


37-00 
28-13 
34 37 


Total .. 100-00 


(s) Can$equence9{for gainfully occupied membero of famiUeel) 

Not reporting . . . . • . • • . « 

Work and norma) diet stopped • • • • . • 

Only work ste pped . . • • « . • * 

Only normal diet stopped •• •« «• 

None stopped . . « • • . • • . < 

Tj^otal 


00-05 

33-33 

3-70 

7-41 


100-00 


Fever was the main sickness reported. The distribution of cases by dura- 
tion of sickness showed that in about 66 per cent, of the cases, sickness lasted 
for less than 15 days. In about 78 per cent, of the cases of sickness, allopathic 
treatment was taken. In about 9 per cent, of the cases, there was self-treatment. 
In about 34 per cent of the cases, assistance was received from employers while 
in 28 per cent, of the case* no finanrihl assistance for treatment was received. 
Taking the cases of sickness among i ho gainfully occupied members of the 
families, in about 89 per cent, of th<M -a sms the sickness resulted in stoppage of 
work. The average duration of such stoppage was about 18 days. 




CllAPTBR 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 


ll'l. Introd^wtory 

Detailed data about the condition of housing connected with the dvirt>lling, 
mess, hotel or residential house of sampled working class families were collect- 
ed under this head, information was also coUeotod about the condition of the 
buildii^ in which the dwelling was located, about rooms and verandah 
of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, kitchen and latrine and about the 
location of the dwelling. 

11*2. Condition of building 

Table 11 * 1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such as type 
of building, owvwhship or t)rp)e of landlord, typ<j of structure, condition of repairs 
and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Table 11*1 


Distribution of families by general characteristics of the building in which 

dwellings were located 


(a) Type of building 





Peroentage 
of familie 

Chawls/busteos 

e • 

• a 

• • • • 

a a 

80-83 

Indopendent buildings 

• • 

• • 

• • • a 

a a 

10-17 

Others 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

•• 




Total 

•• 

100 00 

(5) Ovonerahip or type of landlord 





Employer 

• • 

• a 

• a • • 

, , 

99-17 

Private • • 

• • 

« • 

• • • V 

•• 

0-83 




Total 

•• 

100-00 

(c) Type of atruetura 






Not reporting 

• • 

• ♦ 

• a • a 

a a 

0-83 

Permanent kutcha 

• • 

« • 

a • a a 

a a 

25 83 

Permanent pucca 


• • 

a a « a 

a a 

24 17 

Temporary kutcha 



• ■ a a 

a a 

43 33 

Temporary pucca 

a ■ 

a a 

a a a a 


5-84 




Total 

a a 

100 00 

(d) Condition of repairs 






Not reporting 

• • 

a a 

a a a a 

a a 

I 07 

Good 

• • 

• a 

a a a a 

a a 

l.’i-SS 

Moderately good . . 

• a 

. • 

a a • a 


H-I'.-JS 

Bad 

•• 

•• 

a a a a 

a a 

64 17 




Total 

•• 

100- 00 


bi 


M/a( D/l J 0 DofLJJ— 6(a) 
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^f) Stwagt arrangements . 

Not reporting 
Satisfactory 

Moderately . satisfactory 
Uusatisfactory 


{/) Ventilation arrangements 


No ventilation 
If ventilation 

(а) Good .. 

(б) Bad 

(c) Tolerable 


Percentage 
of faftxfj^ 


100 OO 


100 00 


About 81 por cent, of the sampled families were living inchawls/bustees and 
the rest in independent buildings, A large number of families (99 per cent.) woie 
living in houses provided by the employers and about 1 per cent, in private 
buildings. In about 69 per cent, of the cases, families were living in kutcha 
buildings while in about 30 per cent, of the cases, the structure of the building 
was pucca, i.e. with walls built of cement, bricks, concrete or stone. 

11*3. Condition of dwelling 

Table 1 1 • 2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the sampled fami- 
lies, such as number of living rooms, provision of kitchen, store, bath, and 
verandah, typo of lighting, source of water supply, provision and typo of 
latrine, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was defined as one 
which would exclude kitchen, store, etc., if s(fparate kitchen, store, etc,y 
existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, if more than one source 
was being used, the one used most was taken into consideration. 

Table 11 '2 

Distribution of dwellings by various characteristics: 


<a) Number of living rooms in dwelling 
One 
Two 

Three . . . - 

More than three 


Lighting type 
Not reporting 
Eloctricity 
KeroHene . . 


Percentage 
of dwellings 

r, •. 65-83 

30-00 
3-34 
0-83 

Total .. 10000 


1-67 

98-35 


Total 


100-00 
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Table 11*2 — contd. 


Percent ago 
of dwoUiuga 

(c) Provision 0 } kitchen 


Kitchen provided 

Where not provided using 

• • 

• • • e 

• • 

10- 00 

(i) Not reporting 


mm mm 

• • 

3-33 

(u) Part of living room 

, » 

mm mm 

m m 

80-83 

<(m) Covered or uncovered verandah 

* • * • 

m m 

6-84 



Total 

m • 

iOOOO 

( 4 ) No. of store rooms 





No store room 

e « 

• • a • 

m m 

98-33 

« • « • 

• • 

mm mm 

-- 

1-67 



Total 

•• 

100 00 

(e) Provision of Hath room 





No bath roo'n provided •• 

Whore provided : 

• • 

e • • • 

•• 

00 17 

(t) In individual use 


mm mm 


, . 

(«t) In common use 

• • 

mm mm 

•• 

0*83 



Total 

m m 

100 00 


If) Provision of covered verandah 


Not reporting 

• • • • 

# • 

m m 

m m 

1*67 

Provided 

mm mm 


m m 

m m 

33-33 

Net provided 

• • « • 

m m 

•• 

• a 

65 00 




Total 

a a 

100-00 

(g) Source of water supply 






Tap provided : 






(t) In dwelling 

• • mm 

m e 

• • 

m m 

1-67 

(ii) Outside dwelling 


m m 

• • 

• • 

58 33 

Well (with or without hand pump) 

m m 

, , 

, , 

23-34 

Tanks and ponds 

■ • • • 

• • 

. . 


8 33 

Kivers, lakes and springs 

• • • • 

• • 

• . 

. • 

3-33 

Others 

mm we 


•• 

•• 

5-00 




ToUl 

• t 

100-00 

(h) Provision of latrine 






No latrine 

• • mm 



m m 

95-83 

In individual use . . 

• ■ • • 

, , 

, , 

m m 

1-67 

In common use ^th other 

families , • 

0 • 

•• 

a • 

2-50 




Total 

m • 

100-00 

(0 Type of latrine 






Septic tank system 

■ • • • 

• • 

m • 

V • 

33-33 

Manually cleaned 

• « • • 

• • 

• • 

m m 

60-67 




Total 

a • 

100-00 
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It would be seen that a majority of the dwellings wore having on« living 
room. In about 58 per conti of the dwellings there were arrangeme nts fof tap 
water .«u];ply thouj^h outside the dwelling« In most of the cases (96 per cent.) 
thtsre was no provision of latrine. 

11*4. Distance of dtoeUings from important jdaces 

Information was also collected about the important places usually visited 
by workers and their families and the distance of such places from the dw?l- 
lings. The intention was to find out whether essential needs and amenities 
were easily available to the workers and their families in ttearby places. Table 
11 *3 gives the names of important places and percentage distribution of families 
visitii^ the places by distance of the places mom theit dwellings. 

Tablb 11*3 

Distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the places from 

their dufelltngs 


PikrtlouUrB of places, etc. Pcrccnta^^e Poroiintago Percentage of fatnilieti visiting Total 

of families of families tho places by distance 
not report- not ^ I iiM.— — ^^Ji. ■« 

ing Tisiting 

Less than 1 mile to 2 miles 
1 mile less than and above 
2 miles 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work-place of the main 
earner . • i 

0-83 


60-84 

28-33 

10-00 

100 00 

Primary school • « 

16-67 

31-67 

36 67 

6- 16 

5 83 

100-00 

Medical aid centre 

14-17 

30-83 

27-50 

12-60 

16-00 

100-00 

Hospital • e 

4-17 

3-33 

61-67 

26-00 

15 83 

100 00 

Flay -ground for children 

7-60 

24-17 

63-33 

10 00 

6-00 

100-00 

Cinema house 

15-83 

80-00 

. . 

1-67 

62-60 

100 00 

Shopping centre-grocery . 

0-83 

• V 

66-67 

17-60 

15-00 

100 00 

Shopping cer t re - vegetables 

0 83 

• • 

20-00 

22-60 

66-67 

100-00 

Eta ploy men t exchange 

30 00 

48-33 

• • 

. . 

21-67 

100-00 

Railway station 

10-83 

5-83 

2-50 

4-17 

76-67 

100-00 

Bus stop 

12-50 

8-33 

30-00 

18-33 

30-84 

100 00 

post office 

8-33 

3-33 

00 

15-83 

66 67 

100 00 


In about 61 per cent, of the cases, work-places of the main earners were 
within a distance of 1 mile from their dwellings. Other important places of 
visit reported by workers or their families such as primary school, hospital, 
medical aid centre and shopping centre-grocery were at a distance of k‘ss than 
1 mile in a majority of the reporting cases. Among the families who had to 
visit cinema house and post office, the dwellings of a majority were located at 
a distance of 2 miles and above. Railway station in a majority of the cates 
was also at a distance of 2 miles and above. 




CnAmJi 12 

EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 

12’1. Introductory 

Informatioa collected in n^spect of employment pattern, senrice 
conditions, length d service, working conditions and welfare of anoh 
employee-members in the sampled working class families as were employ- 
ed in registered plantations. In regard to ^ployment pattern, employment 
history of the members employed in registered plantations at any time dur ing 
the preceding <«io year was collected for the 12 months preceding the date of 
survey- In view of the long reference period, a week was prescribed as the 
recording unit. It was recognised that details of employment history for one 
full year could not be obtained by week to week accounting in view of the diffi- 
culties of recall and, therefore, only a broad pattern was sought by combining 
all the periods under on<' particular major head during tlie prtceding year on 
the basis of information furnished by the informant. With regard to working 
conditions and awareness of the statutory rights and priviliges, information 
was collected from the informants alone and no attempt was made by the 
Investigators to clieck up the details by visiting the plantations though in 
cases of doubt or conflicting opinions they had to probe in detail. For this pur- 
pose only such members of the sampledfamilies were covered as were employ- 
ed in registered plantations on the day preceding the date of survey. These 
included paid apprentices also. 

12' 2. Employment pattern 

Table ^2' 1 shows the employment pattern of the emjdoyeo members 
of the sampled families classified as TPcmianent’ and ‘Others’ for a reference 


period of one year. 

Table 12* 1 

Dintribution of 

man-weeks ly employment status 


Percentago of man- weeks worked 

Employment partioukra 

r — 

Not Permanent Otker All 

reporting workers workers 


1 

2 3 4 6 


<[a) Paid tiTtployment — 


(i) In plantatiw 

(tt) T« other establishments 

9341 

« w aw 

S4-29 

29-33 

83*96 

(b) Sclf-employinei>t 

tfc) Tn employment bwt not at work . • 

Jd) Not in employment 
(i) Seeking work 
(ii) Not available for work 

6-99 

a « a a 

a a 

15 ^ 

0-28 

0*18 

70-67 

U 65 

1 23 
016 

Total 

mw 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

Number of employees 

15 

264 

4 

283 


63 



G4 


Thore was a clear dilTorence in the pattern for “permanent” arid '^othcr” 
employees. In the case of the former, the percentajfe of man-weeks in “not 
in omploynioiit” was m>gl'g'blo but not so in the case of the latter, who had 
a lesser quantiun of paid employment and wore seeking employment. 

12*3. Amenities provided 

Relevant data collected from employee members (excluding those whose 
place of work was their own residence) on welfare am<mitio8 provided in the 
plantations are presented in table 12*2. 

Tablk 12*2 

Percentage distribution of employee^rnembers according to opinion expressed 

on atneyhities provided 


Among provided (Col. 4) considered 

Item Not Not Pfovi- Total ^ — ^ ^ 

reporting provid- ded Unsa- Satis- No Total 

ed tisfac- factory particular 

tory comment 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Drinking water 

.. 

18 37 

81-63 

100 00 

9 96 

87 01 

3-03 

100-00 

PfjMt-Bheltcr 

0-35 

99 30 

0 35 

1(10 ()0 

. . 

100-00 

# • 

100-00 

(kMitceri . , 

106 

93 29 

5-65 

1(X) 00 

12-50 

6 26 

81-25 

100 00 

licadiug or recreation 

106 

91-87 

707 

100 00 

35-00 

6-00 

60 00 

100 00 

(/0-op(*rativc stores 

and grain-shops . . 

106 

70-32 

28-62 

100 00 

50 62 

14-81 

34-67 

100 00 

Medical facilities 
arranged by cm- 

ploycrs . . 

om 

. . 

99-65 

100-00 

21 99 

62-48 

26 53 

100 00 


12*4. StcUutory rights and benefits 

Table 12*3 gives the data collected on awarene.s8 of important provisions 
of labour laws ou the part of the employee-members of the sampled workir^ 
class families. 


Tablk 12*3 

Distribution of employee-members by rights and benefits under l(d)our larws and 

awareness thereof 


Rights and bonohts 

Percentage of empl lyee-uiembers by awareness 

‘ ^ 

reporting Fully Partially Not 

a wa re a ware a ware 

Total 

1 

2 3 4 .>5 

6 


Plantations Labour Act 


Miximiim daily hours of work at 


normal wages • . 

• • 

29-64 

13-17 

67-29 

100 00 

Rato of overtime wages 

2-49 

4-98 

3 91 

28-62 

100 00 

Entitlement to leave with wages 

0 71 

38-08 

8-90 

62-31 

100 00 

Bate of leave with wages 

0 71 

13 52 

7-48 

78 29 

100-00 
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Table Vl.^—eonid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

Payment of Wages Act 

Payment of \fage!i at regular inter- 
vals 

• • 

30-26 

0 61 

60-14 

100-00 

Maximum interval at which wages can 
bo paid 

• s 

10 73 

14-23 

69-04 

100-00 

Imposition of fines, deduction from 
wages 

• • 

2-85 

9-26 

87-90 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

• a 

1-42 

4-99 

93-50 

100-00 

Maternity Benefits Ad (loomen workers 
only) 

Lieave granted at the time of confine* 
mont 

• • 

41-43 

16-00 

43-67 

100- 00 

Procedure for getting leave 

Termination of service during the 
period of maternity leave 

s • 

16 31 

22-86 

60-83 

100-00 

• • 

6-43 

22-14 

71-48 

100 00 

Cash benefits during the period of 
maternity leave 

« • 

35-71 

16 00 

49-29 

100-00 

Workmen's Compensation Ad 

Compensation for temporary difl- 
ablement 

• % 

6-79 

11-32 

81-89 

100 00 

Compensation for death due to work' 
accident 

ft ft 

3 77 

10 94 

86-29 

100-00 

Prooeclure for complaints 

ft ft 

0-76 

3-02 

06 23 

100-00 

IndastrM Kmplntfment (Standing 

Orders) Ad 

Framing of procedures for recruit ment, 
dihchargi*, disciplinary action, etc. 

ft ft 

3 66 

712 

89-32 

100- 00 

Approval of procedure 

s • 

0 71 

4-63 

94 60 

loo 00 

Intimation of procedures to the workers 

ft ft 

107 

3-91 

96-02 

100 00 

Industrial Disputes Ad 

Lay-off cornpenspl ion 

ft ft 

6 30 

10-63 

84-07 

100-00 

Rate of lay-off eompensation 

s • 

417 

2'66 

93-18 

100-00 

Notice of retrench mont 

4 ^ 

6 30 

9-47 

85-23 

100-00 

Rcircnchmcnl compensation 

ft ft 

3-79 

7-68 

88-63 

100 00 


Employees', Provident f'unds Act and 
Scheme 


Contribution by emplaycr 

period after which the employers* con* 

« • 

29-28 

7-14 

63-58 

100 00 

tribution becomes payable 

, , 

2-14 

600 

02-86 

100 00 

Acoumulfttion of interest . . 

•• 

2-50 

7-86 

89-64 

100 00 


12*5. Trade union membership 

Data collected regarding association of employoo-membors with trade 
unions arc presented in Table 12*4. For the purpose ofthe survey, a trade union 
was define d as any organisation or association of the workers which stood 
for achieve ment of the workers’ economic demands. Such organisat ons or 
associations might not necessarily bo registered with the Registrar of trade 
Unions or recognised by the employers. For ascertaining the membersh’p of 
any trade u i.ion, only the position on the date of survey was taken into 
aoc ount. 



Tablk 12*4 

l^ffinUlon of emj^oyee-memfjers according to memhershtp of traSi 

unions and other details 


Itom 





Percentage of employee* 
mem ben 

1 






2 

Member^kip 

Kot ropDrUi']| % ^ ^ 

a e 

a * 

aa 

a a 

a a 

3>6S 

Ko union % a 


a% 

aa 

a a 

a a 

7*42 

tf union oxiBllnjg % % 

% « 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 


<4^ Member 

e e 

a a 

a a 

a » 

aa 

68*64 

(i) Mot a member .. 


aa 

a a 

a a 

a a 

30-39 





'l^>tal 

a a 

loo-oo 

Atttaerijitioa paitt 

Kot reporting or no sttbmriptloa . . 

aa 

aa 

a a 


0-60 

Paying regaterly . . 

% % 

a a 

aa 

a a 

a a 

66 27 

Kot payteg tegnkdy . . 

a a 

aa 

aa 

a a 

a a 

33-13 





Total 

a » 

100 00 

Hah of snbsrrtptifM ptf month 
Kot reporting . . 

e e 

aa 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Less than Re^ 0*28 

>% 

aa 

aa 

a a 

a a 

46 92 

be. 0*25 to less tkun Re* 0*M 

a > 

aa 

aa 

a a 

a a 

46-92 

be. 0’80 m(I 

aa 

aa 

aa 

aa 

a a 

6*02 





Total 

» a 

100 00 


Of the total enapIoyce-meinhorH ahoat 59 per cent, were stated to he 
the members of trade unions. Of thee, about 66 percent, were paying their 
subscription regularly^ The most couimoa rate of subscription was less than 
Re. 0*50 per month. 

l2'6. length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service of each 
eMployee*member in the particular establishment in which he/she was em- 
ployed on the day preceding the date of survey. If the service was disconti- 
nnous then the tottd duration was counted fwan the first employment in the 
establishment after goring the period of diacontinnities. On the basis of 
this information, a distribution ofemployee-memhers according to their If-ngth 
of fervice in the part-ioular edabii hnent in which they were employed on 
the reference day is given in Table 12*5. 
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Pefcehi^e distrlhution of emjidoyee^ifnembers according to length of 


Length of iSefyloe 


Industry group 

Tea plantation 

1 



2 

Not reporting 

1 • 

« • • • • • 

1-77 

Less than 1 year . . 14 

1 • 

• • II • • 

8 s 9 

1 year to lesm than fl year i 

. . 

• • • I • 4 

lA-ld 

6 years to loss than 10 years % % 

1 » 

• 1 • • « • 

22-97 

lO years to less than 20 years 

• 4 

1 * • ■ • • 

88-52 

20 years and above « « 

» • 

« • II • • 

1802 



Total . . 

100 bd 

Number of employoos . . 

• • 

• • • * • • 

283 


By and large, the employee'inembers of the sampled families constituted 
a stable labour force. 


12 ‘7. Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on rest-in* 
tervals, pay-period, paid earned leave and social security benefits. All this 
information was obtained in respect of employee-members, including paid 
apprentices, employed in registered plantations on the day preceding the date 
of survey. This information Was colhnjted from the informants only and not 
from the establishments where they Were employed. A person Was consi* 
derod to be employed if he/she Was having a job, even though he/she m'ght 
not be acutally working on the reference day for such reasons as illn<;8s, leavei 
temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12*6 shows the relevant data collected on ser- 
vice conditions* 

Table 12 ‘6 


Pefc^ttage dvitrihuiion of ernflogee-memhers by industries and service conditions 


Service conditions 





Industry group 





Tea plantation 

1 





2 

Daily rest*intcrval 






Not reporting . . 

No rost'interval • • 

Half an year . . « • • • 

One hour and above 

• • 

• # 

• s 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

a • 

a • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft a 

ft a 

5-65 

f 

1 • 

84 35 




Toui 

ft • 

loo-otf 

Pay -period 

Not reporting . . • • • • 

Weekly . . » . 

ffortnightly . . 4 » • » 

Monthly 

Others 

• • 

4 • 

• * 

4 • 

• • 

» • 

1 • 

• • 

• » 

• a 

a • 

« 4 

a 4 

ft ft 

• a 

ft ft 

4 4 

a a 

2- -It 
17-31 
21 91 
68-. 11 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed 

Not reporting . . 

0 day ,4 4 4 

1 to 10 days . . . • 

1 1 to IT) days . . 4 . • • 

10 days and above • • • • 



Total 

a a 

100 oO 

• • 

» • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

• a 

a a 

a • 

a * 

• • 

• • 

a a 

ft ft 

ft 1 

4 a 

a a 

a a 

1-07 
3- 18 
10-60 
7.1 15 

6 ('0 




Total 

• • 

KKJ uo 
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About 91 per oont. of the employee-members were enjoying daily rest- 
interval of one hour and above. As regards pay period about 58 per cent, of 
the einployee-menibers wore being paid monthly, about 22 per cent, fortnightly 
and 17 p<jr cent, weekly. Data on paid earned leave enjoyed by the employco- 
mcmbius during the calendar year preceding the date of survey showed that 
about 73 j)<»r cent, of the omployee-members enjoyed leave between 11 days 
and 15 days, about 17 per cent, enjoyed between 1 and 10 days, about 6 per 
cent, for 16 days and above and only 3 per cent, of the employee-members 
enjoyed no leave. In this connection it has to be borne in mind that some of 
tlKi workers w<n’<^ in employment for a part of the reference year only and the 
data relat<^d to paid leave actually availod of. 

12*8. Socitd security benefits 

Data wore also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under the Emplo- 
yees’ Provident Fund-i Act and Scheme, enjoyed by the employees as on the 
date of survey. These data are presented in Table 12*7. 

Table 12*7 


Distribution of emjAoyee-memhers by social security benefits 


SohcmcB 


Percentage of 
employce*member 

1 


2 

Employees^ Provident Funds Ad and Scheme 



Not reporting . . . • • » » * 

No arrangement . • . , ^ • • 

» % » • 

• • » • 

0*71 

■ • • • 

If arrangement— 


- 

(A) Contributing .. •« •• 

(B) Kot contributing 

• • » » 

.. 97- 17 

(а) Not interested . • 

(б) Not eligible .. .. 

• * • • 

• • • • 

0 71 
1-41 


Total 

100 00 


Of the total of 283 employee-members 97 per cent, wore contributing to 
provident fund account either under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act 
or under voluntary provident funds schemes maintained by the employers. 

Apart from the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, information on other 
social security benefits voluntarily given by the employers such as pension 
etc., was also collected. Only one employee reported provision of pension in 
the establishment where he was employed. 






Chapter 13 

SAVINGS. ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

I3‘I. Introductory 

Under this head, information was collected from each 6am])led famfly^ 
about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of residence or at 
the native place and total debts both on ‘family account’ and on ‘enterprise 
and other purposes account’ as on the date of the survey. Only *^he family’s 
share of the assets and loans was taken into con ideration if fuch assets and 
loans were held jointly with others. Loans taken fromtthe same souffcc but 
for different purposes as also loans taken for the same purpose from different 
sources, were treated as separate cases of loans. Credit purchases were alsoi 
considered as loans. 

13-2. Components of savings 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ fffe presented in Table 13- 1. 


Table 13*1 

A. Average amount (Ps.) of savings and assets per reporting family by income 

classes 


J ■ 1 ■ — — .. — — " f ■ lit 

Monthly family income class (Ks.) 


<60 

60 — <120 

120a:)(l 

above 

All 

1 


2 

4 

5 

Average amount per reporting family {in Rupees) 
Savings 

Assets . . . . . . . . • 

110-21 

80-80 

299-93 

9»-88 

431-69 
179 09 

315-10 
116 60 

Total 

191 07 

393-81 

610-68 

431 -60 

B. Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form and income dosses 

Form of saviuga, assets 

Monthly family income class (Us.) 

r" 

<60 

0O-<12O 120 and 
above 

All ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) leavings 
(fl) On fami y account 

Life na iranco premium paid 

Pr )videiit f in 1— mri c mtribiitiotl 

Pr wL lenb f in 1 — e upl >yer’8 c mtribiition . . 
Savings (bank, postal and cash in hand) . . 
Others 

21-98 

20-85 

9-92 

0-08 

27-77 

27-78 

13-03 

0-06 

22-13 

22-1.1 

14-09 

0-26 

0-04 

25-11 

25-05 

13-33 

0-ia 

Total 

(6) On enterprise and other purpose accou^'t 

62-76 

63-72 

58-60 

63-6 1 

r * 


OU 
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Table 13*1— mw/rf. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

(ii) Assets 

(a) On fanUly accouni 

Lanil . . as 

a • 

• • 

• • 


1*00 

0-67 

Building 

• s 

• • 

. . 

. , 

0*40 

0*17 

Jewellery atid or lamenit 

• • 

s S 

1600 

14*38 

8*33 

11*91 

Other! 


• • 

22*70 

713 

13*98 

10-79 


Total 

• a 

38*70 

21*51 

24-31 

23-S4 

(5) Oil enterpMse and 
Account 

other purposes 

8*55 

9*77 

17*09 

12*80 

Gband Total 

• s 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Total number of Families 

• • 

U 

72 

34 

120 


All the sampled families reported having some savings and assets on the 
date of the survey. The amount of savings per reporting family worked out to 
about Rs. 316 and of assets per reporting family worked out to about Rs. 116 
giving a total of about Rs. 431. Thus, savings formed about 73 per cent, and 
assets about 27 per cent, of the total amount of both savings and assets held 
by the reporting families. 

13*3. Extent of savings and cusets 

Table 13*2 gives percentage distribution of families according to total 
amoimt of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by income classes. 

Table 13*2 

Percentage distribution of families by total amount of savings and assets and 

income classes 


Amiunt of MTinga and siaets M >athly family income class (Rs.) 




<60 

60— <120 

120 and 
above 

All ' 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Ko savings and assets 

• s 

• • ■ • 

. • 

• . 

• • 

Less than Rs. 200 . . 

• • 

57*14 

6*94 

2*94 

11-67 

Rs. 200 to below Ra. 600 . . 

9 » 

.. 35-72 

65*28 

29*41 

51 *67 

Ra. 600 to below Ra. 1,600 .. 

• 9 

7-14 

26 39 

61*77 

3417 

Ra. 1,600 to below Re. 2,600 

9 9 

• • • • 

1*39 

2*94 

1*66 

Ra. 2,600 to below Ra. 3,600 

9 • 

9 9 9 9 

. a 

2*94 

0*83 

Ra. 3,600 to below Ra. 4,600 

S • 

9 9 9 9 

• • 

. . 

• • 

Ra. 4,600 Slid above 

• 9 

9 9 « B 

•• 

•• 

e ■ 


Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 


About 52 per cent, of the families had savings and assets of ‘Rs. 200 to 
below Rs. 600* and roughly 34 per cent, cf families reported savings and assets 
of Rs. 600 to below Rs. 1,500. 






13‘4. Possmion of dUtvMt artitles and live-stock 

III addition to savings and assets, da^a were also collected on possession of 
certain selected durable articles and live-stock. The intention was to have au 
idea of the living habits and the level of living of the sampled working class 
families on the basis of the possession or non-possession of such articles, etc. 
Table 13-3 shows the names and nuiiiber of durable articles and live-stock 
possessed by the sampled working class families. For this purpose durable 
articles hired in or hired out were not taken into account. 


Tablk 13'3 

Nund)er of fatmliet possessing sdeoted duraUe articles and live-stock 
and number of artides, etc., possessed 


Oirable article* ai.d Uv#-*lo*k 

T 


Kumberof Percetrtage Total 
fantiliea of Humber of 

nepoitiffg reportuig articles, 
possession famihas atc«, 

of possesaad 

articles ^ 
etc« 

Arerage 
number 
per family 
of 

r( port-i ig 
familiea 



1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Table « • 

« • 

« 4 

4 9 

9 9 

0 

600 

9 

1'60 

Chair . « 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4. 

14 

11-07 

20 

1-79 

8ewing-machiae 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

0 4 

1 

0'99 

1 

I'OO 

Clocks time-piece 

• 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 0 

a 

1'97 

a 

I '00 

Cot . • 

• 4 


4 4 

9 4 

s 

0'07 

10 

2'0O 

Choukl 

4 4 

4 « 

4 • 

0 9 

21 

17-50 

29 

l'S9 

iJarmonium 

4 4 

4 • 

4 • 

4 4 

1 

0-83 

1 

I'OO 

Tabla, dholak 

m 4 

4 m 

4 • 

0 4 

00 

0 0 

• • 

a • 

Stringed instrument 

4 9 

4 • 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

• • 

• • 

t'ountam pen 

4 # 

4 4 

4 4- 

0 0 

11 

9'17 

12 

1-09 

Wrist watch 

« « 

4 4 

4 4 

0 0 

9 

7-W 

9 

1-00 

Bicycle 

■ e 

4 • 

• • 

4 4 

19 

10-83 

19 

1-00 

Cow, buffalo 

• • 

« • 

• 9 

0 0 

54 

46-00 

189 

S-60 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of some what 
costly durable articles, such as bicycle, wrist watch, etc., was not very uncom- 
mon among the working class families surveyed. About 46 per cent, of the 
families were in possession of cows and buffaloes. 

13-5. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13'4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt and income classes. 
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Table 13-4 

PffcerUage distribution of families by amount of debt and income classes 



Amount of debt 

Mrnthly family income claFs (J 

B.) 



^ 1 —* .... . ^ - 
'<60 60 <120 120 and 

All 



above 



Less than Rs. 50 . . , . « . 

Rb. 60 to less than Rs. 100 . . 

Rs< 100 to less than Rs. 150 « . 

Hr. 1 50 to less than Rs. 260 < . 

Rs. 250 to less than Rs. 600 
Rs. 600 to less than Rr. 1000 < . 

R 8. 1000 to less than Ra. 2000 «. 

Rs. 2000 and above 

Total 

Total number of families reporting debt 


60-00 

28-00 

26-67 

30-43 

3.^ -.33 

28-00 

20-00 

26-09 

16-67 

20-00 

20-00 

17-39 


10-00 

20 00 

17-39 


4-00 

6-67 

4-.35 


4-00 

6-66 

4-30 

100-00 

. 100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

6 

25 

16 
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Taking all families together, about 30 per cent, reporteddebt of ‘less than 
Rs. 60’, 26 per cent, of ‘Es. 50 to less than Rs. 100’ and about 35 per cent, of 
‘Rs. 100 to loss than Rs. 250’i and the rest about 9 per cent, of ‘Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 1000’. 

13-6. Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented in 
table 13-6. 

Table 13*5 


Distribution of families^ loans and amount of loans by purpose 


Purpose of loans Percentage Percentage Perc c n1 

of distri- distri- 

faniiiies biith n of buti( n cf 
reporting loans on'cint 

debt oflorns 



(A) On family dccount 






Festival . . . • 



16-22 

12-86 

8-76 

Marriage 



4-36 

4-28 

6-47 

Child birtb . . . . 



4-35 

4*28 

3-16 

Sickness . . 



2-17 

4-29 

4-33 

Education 


• ■ 

2-17 

2-86 

1-23 

Current deficit . • 


• • 

65-22 

66-71 

67-77 

Inherited debt . • 

Others 


• • 

2 17 

1-43 

4-12 



Total 

95-65 

96-71 

94-84 

(B) On enterprise and other purposes account 





Building 

• • 

• • 

t • • • 

. . 

. . 

Purchase of other assets . . 

e • 


2-18 

2-86 

3-10 

Cultivation • . • • 

• • 


2-17 

1-43 

2-06 



Total 

.. 4-36 

4-29 

6-16 


Grand Total 

.. 100 00 

100-00 

100-00 


4/49 

(fes.) 


Absolute Total 


46 
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Out of the total of 120 sampled fiunilics, 46 or about 33 per cent, reported 
debt on the date of survey. Out »)f the faii».iii<‘;-. ivporf i:i<r debt at^mt 96 per 
cciit. had taken loans on “family account” and tlic reu. on ‘h’!nter]^)rise audotbor 
purposes account.” 

13-7. Source, and terms of loans 

Table 13-6 ,yiv<'.s t he percent.-v'c distribution of loans by source, nature 
of security, rate of interest and ty])e»of^rslalnients for repayiuout of loans. 

\^’A,Bbn 13-6 

Percentage, dislrihution of loans hj source, nature, of nec>m*i/, rate of inie~ 
rest and ti/fx of instulnwnls for repayment of l.r,au.<< 


I\y source 

jiy nature orsircurity 

By rale (tf interest 

l \V typ * oi insijilinont 






(loi' U‘ i.t 

i f !' an) 

- .j\ 

_ 





Source oi‘ loan 

[\r~ 

. . ^ 

Xut'irc' of Pit- 

Kill.- ■•f 

Per- 

'Vvpc of 

I'cr- 



security cent- 

interest 

cent- 

i tisUihi i nt 

Ct 1 t- 



Uf-C <tf 


of 


i'l'C '*f 


of hums 

Li.liLK 


loans 


l‘Mns 

1 

2 

:? 4 

r> 

G 

7 

H 

‘N’nr ro]>t)rtiri.if 

2 8fi 

N«»t n |><‘rt irur 2 *H-> 

Nob p jT >r1 ing 

1 -42 

Not rc])ortiiig 


I'md 

• . 

iN"!) security Si *4:1 

Xo inleres! 

HS-57 


Co ojXM'ati ^’0 

• • 


Los.s X ha /I G% 

• . 

WoolvJy 

15-71 

fitof'iety 

Kill ploy or 

•• 

.Tdund 

rj% to less 
thru 121% 

2-8G 

iVlontlil y . , 

74 -20 

Money Iciulcr 

10' 00 Orn union is 


rialf-yi iriy 



ami jcwellei y 2‘8G 

121% 

Ihari 2rp% 

1-43 

Yearly 



Frientlh". untl 

2S-57 

others 12-80 

2:>% to lo .8 

6-71 

Others 

10-00 

reVvli v;: .3 
Sl^op -ki’ftx'v 

r8-ri7 


than 50% 




Others 

• • 


50% aral above 



Tol.a] 

100 • 00 

lOU-00 

100-00 


100 GO 


'Fhc largest proportion (about bO p«;r cent.) of loans were taken from, 
shopkeepers. .Vboiit 31 per eeait. of total loans were (akeii against no sev;uri!y. 
Jloiigldy 89 per cent, (>f loans were taken Wfitliout interest. Intere.sl at tho 
rate of 25 per <;ent . to less i l.’an bO per (unit, was paid in the (;as,e (.f (5 percent, 
of lh«i loitti'-. The interest at) the rate of 6 piu' cent, to I(. -is the 12^ per cotit. 
was paid in case of about 3 p(‘r cent, of loans. Koiiglily 74 per cent, of loans 
wore to be repaid in monthly in.stalment.s. 
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CHAn’ER 14 

SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 
14*1. Family characteristics, income and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying tB(? 
survey definitiou worked out to about 81 thousand. Of the total families, 
about 12 per cent, consistexl of single-member, about 29 per cent, of two ta 
three nierribeis, about 34 per cent, of four to five members, about 18 per cent, 
of six to seven members and the remaining 7 per cent, consisted of more than 
7 immbers. By family tv-pe,. about 43 per cent, consisted of husband, wife 
and children. Others in order vvere husband, wife, children and other members 
(16 i)er cent.), husband and wife (8 per cent.), unmarried earner and other 
n'.embers (7 per cent.), husl.iand or wife (7 per centd, unmarried earner (5 
per cent.) and rest (14 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 4*10 persons. Of these, 1-96 were 
earners, 0*04 earning dependants and 2* 10 non-earjiing dependants. Of the 
earners, 1*06 were adult men, 0*86 adult women and 0-04 children. About 
63 per cent, of the families had two income recipients and 26 per cent, only 
one income recipient. On an average, a family had 2-09 dependants living 
with it and 0-04 dependants living elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 108*44 per family and 
Rs. 26*30 i^er capita. The largest mimber of families (about 37 per cent, 
of the total) came within the income class ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’. The 
families with an income of ‘Rs. 210 and above’ per month formed about 4 
per cent, of the total. Broadly, the income of large-sized families was higher. 

Of the average Uionthly income of Rs. 108*44 per family, income from 
paid erriployment accounted for Rs. 1C2-43 or about 94 per (;ent., income from 
.self-employment for Rn 4* 10. or 4 per cent, and income from ‘other sources’ 
such as rent from land and house, pension, cash as.sistance, gifts, concessitm, 
etc., Rs. 1*91 or 2 per c(mt. Men contributed the largest amount to tho 
average monthly family iixiome from all the three sources. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 105 *4T 
per family, Rs. 25*54 per capita and Rs. 31*84 per adult consumption unit. 
As the size of the family increased, a larger percentage of families came in 
higher expenditure classes. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 105*47, consumption expendi- 
ture accounted for Rs. 104*83, the rest being accounted fer by non-consump- 
tion outgo like interest on loai's and remittances to dependants. Expendi- 
ture on food wmrked out toRs. 70 "60 or about 67 percent, of the consump- 
tion expenditure. The proportion of expenditure on food to consump- 
tion expenditure geneially decreased with a rise in income. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stutfs consumed, on 
an average, bv a w’orking class family revealed that while the overall nutritivet 
value of the diets w'as fair, there W{is room for improvement. Increased intake 
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of wheat and other mixed cereals, leafy vegetables and intake of at least 
skimined milk, specially by children, pregnant ar.d nursing women, would 
help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of calories, calcium, vitamin A 
and vitamin C. 

14*2. Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional a-^pects of level of living 
relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been built on tho 
basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. Among industrial workers 
in Jalpaiguri, alx)ut 8(5* perceixt. of all members (aged 5 years and above) 
were illilerato and about 14* per cent, had received education npto or below 
primary standard. During the period of survey, about 8 per cent, of family 
members were receiving education. Among cliildren (5 to 14 years of age) 
this percentage was about 24. The reasons for not receiving education in 
case of children were iriainly lack of interest, financial difficulties and lack 
of facilities. , 

In all, there were 32 cases of sickness reyrorl ed among 539 members of 
sampled families during a period of 2 months. Fever was tho nuiiu sickness 
reported. Allopathic treatment in cases of sickness was the most popular 
among the families. 

A majority of working class families were living in chawls/bustees. The 
accommodation occupied by them generally condded of one living room with 
no provisiem of se])arate kitchen or bath or latrine. In most ca‘-es there were 
arrangements for tap water supply though outside the dwellings. Important 
places usually visited by the working class families for their essential needs 
and amenities, e.g,, hospital, medical aid centre, shopping centre, primary 
school, etc., were in most cases within a distance of one mile from their dwellings. 

A majority of employee-menibers of the sampled families were in per- 
manent ertiployment in plantaticurs. About 80 per cent, of the employee- 
memhers bad a length of service of 5 years or more in the same establish- 
ment and thus they constituted a stable labour force. About 91 per cent, of tho 
employee-memhers were enjoying a daily rest-interval of one hour and above. 
Most of thorn were being paid monthly. A Uiajority of the employee- 
members enjoyed paid earned leave. Most of them were covered by the Emp- 
loyees* Provident Fund Scheme. 

All the sampled families reported having some assets and savings on 
‘family account’ on the date of survey. Savings fonned about 73 per cent, 
and assets about 27 per cent, of the total amount of savings and sissets. The 
average amount of savings and assets per reporting fmuily on the date of 
survey W'orked out to Rs. 315 and Rs. 116 respectively. Roughly 52 per cent, 
of the fairdlies reported savings and assets cf Rs. 200 to below Rs. 50G. 

About 38 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on tho date 
of survey and this was mostly on ‘family account’. The average debt per 
indebted family came to about Rs. 105. 


^Estimated figures 




API’KNDIX I 

List of Centres covered under Family LUmg Surveys among Industrial 

Workers during JOoS iiO 


A. Factory Centres 

27. Amritsar 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamunanagar 

2. Jamshedpur 

29. Jaipur 

0 

3. Mimghyr-Jaif'alpzijf 

30. Ajmer 

4^ y.y 

31. Delhi 

S. Ahmedabad 

32. Srinagar 

6. JJa^rpur 

B. Mining (Centres 

7* Bhavnagai 

33. Jharia 

8. Shf)la])iir 

34. Koflarma 

9. Bhopal 

35. Noaniundi 

10, Irnloro 

36. Ibilaghat 

11. G vVi’iilv)? 

37. Cudur 

12. Madras 

.38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. BaniganJ 

14. Coimbatoro' 

40. Kolar Cold Fic.; 

15. Cuatu<" 

C. JHnntalion Ctnlres 

16. Hyderabad 

41. Labae 

17. Sambalpur 

42. Kangapara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Tvlaiiani 

19. Varanasi (Barnras) 

44. D(M»ni Dooma 

20. Saharaiipur 

45. Cor moor 

2K Cakiilta 

46. Darjorling 

22. Hovvriih 

47. Jalp'jigiiri 

23. Apansfd 

48. Chikrnagalur 

24. Bangalore 

40. Aiionathi 

25. Alleppey 

60. Muiidakkayaix) 

26. Alwa^^e 
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APPENDIX II 

Average monthly exjiendilnre — Item-wisie — per family 


Itoin AllfainiJiei Single-member 

families 



/ — ^ 

— ^ 

NuTn})f.;r of Average 

Number of Average 

rep'*rting expemM- 

reporting 

expei.di- 

families tiire per 

families 

tore per 

family r>f 


family of 

all 


all 

faMilies 


families 

(lU.) 


(Rs.) 


1 

f 




2 

3 

4 

5 

(A) CJONStJMT’TrON EXP■F:^^)mJnR 

Food, BJiVERAOES ETC. 






Cereals and products 

l^l(ldy 

« 



3r» 

1 IT) 

, , 


Ki«*e 

• • 



476 

2S’76 

27 

11-91 

Wheat 




3 

0 04 



Wheat atta 




472 

1 1 • 24 

27 

4f)} 





13 

0-L'l 

1 

0U3 

K.uloy 




11 

0 03 

, , 


(;iram 




1 

()‘0l 

1 

on 

Sattu 




2 

0-00 



Ml ini, muri, khoi, 

lavva 



60 

0 33 

1 

0-03 

Bread 




2 

0 00 


. . 





3 

0 01 

* 


OtluM* rerei’.!.^. .. 




3 

0(J7 



Orin-ling aiul other charges 



1 


•• 

•• 

Sub-total : cereals and products 

•• 

47!) 

41 -87 

27 

1GG2 

Pulses and prodzicla 

Arhar 




192 

0-71 

12 

0-67 

Cram 




3 

001 







53 

0-2S 

5 

0-33 

INb'.sur 




20.3 

109 

l.> 

0-78 

rrd 




229 

117 

9 

0-46 

Kiie.sari 




28 

OOS 

1 

O-ol 

Tea 




1 

o-oo 



f)i her pulpfcs ,, 




97 

0-61 

2 

O-O!) 

l^ilso products 




1 

0-00 



Sub-total : pulses and products 

Oil seeds ^ oils and fats 

— 

472 

3-85 

27 

2-34 

Mustard cdl 

• * 

• • 


470 

3-41 

27 

1-77 

Coconut oil 

« « 

* • 

• . 

28 

0 08 



Vanaspali 

• • 

• A 


17 

0-06 

1 

0-02 

Oil seeds • , 

• • 

•• 


•• 

•• 


•• 


Sub-total : oil seeds, oils and fats 


479 


3-55 


27 


1-79 
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APPENDIX Il-ewrfi. 



1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

Meat, fish and s 

G')at meat . • 

« • 


• • 

332 

3*ia 

17 

207 

Boef . • 

• • 


• • 

2 

O-Ol 

• a 

, , 

Pork 

• • 


• • 

60 

0*29 

• a 

, , 

Buffalo meat . . 

• • 


• • 

8 

007 



Poultry . « 

• • 


e • 

42 

0-35 

1 

0-06 

Birds meat 

• e 


s 

2 

0 02 



Fresh fish • . 

• % 


• • 

296 

2-12 

12 

MO 

Brv fish 

• ■ 


• • 

9 

000 



Preserved fish 

• • 


• • 

14 

013 

2 

0*4i 

Eggs hen . • 

• • 


a a 

19 

008 

3 

0*17 

Eggs-duok 

e • 


a a 

10 

0-03 

•• 

•• 


Sub-total : moat, fish atid eggs 

a 

430 

6-29 

22 

3-81 

Milk and pr^udU 

Milk-cow 



a a 

163 

1*99 

6 

1'02 

Milk buffalo . • 



• • 

1 

0-00 



Curd 



a a 

7 

0 03 

1 

001 

Khoa 




1 

001 

a 


Ohee-oow 



• • 

6 

007 

a 


Ghee-buffalo , , 



• • 

31 

0*23 

1 

0-08 

Condensed milk 



a a 

1 

0-00 



Powdered milk 



a a 

7 

0*25 

1 

001 

Sub-total : milk and products 

Condiments and spices 

a a 

186 

2-68 

9 

112 

Salt 


• • 

• * 

479 

0-46 

27 

0-21 

Turmeric . • 


* • 

a a 

3:17 

0-25 

17 

0-14 

Chillies-areen . • 


a a 

a a 

300 

0-43 

14 

0-24 

Cbillies-dry 


a a 

a a 

1S3 

0-36 

8 

0-16 

I'amarind • • 


a a 

a a 

11 

ooo 

, , 


Cni'»n 


a a 

a a 

440 

0'83 

25 

o-k 

Garlic 


a a 

a a 

93 

006 

6 

0-04 

Coriander 



a a 

61 

0-02 

2 

0-01 

Ginger 



a a 

92 

006 

4 

0-04 

Pepper . • 


a a 

• • 

41 

0-10 

2 

0-05 

Mothi 


a a 

a a 

13 

0 01 

, , 


Saffron • • 


• • 

a a 

13 

001 

1 

000 

Mustard 


a a 

a a 

22 

0-00 

1 

000 

Jira 


a a 

a a 

68 

006 


. , 

C\o\ es 


a a 

a a 

1 

0-00 

, , 


Mixed spices , , 


a a 

a a 

443 

0-96 

25 

0-64 

Other spices and condiments 

a a 


2 

000 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total : condiments and 

spices 

a a 

479 

3*68 

27 

1-04 

Vegetables and products 

Potato 


a a 

a a 

447 

203 

26 

1*39 

Mull, turnip, radish 


a a 

a a 

45 

0 09 

1 

0*03 

Arum 


a a 

a a 

66 

018 

4 

0-13 

Other root vegetables 


• • 

a a 

9 

0-03 

2 

0*08 

Brinjal 


a a 

a a 

180 

.0*42 

2 

0*07 

Cauliflower 


a a 

a a 

36 

0 09 

• • 


Cabbage • • 


a a 

a a 

28 

0-06 

a a 

a a 

Jack fruit • • 


a a 

■ • 

2 

001 

• • 


Ladies finger • • 



• • 

36 

0*08 

• • 

• • . 

Tomato • • 


• • 

• • 

23 

0 03 

• • 

• • 
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1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Vegitahles and products — oontd. 
Cuciiinbei* • • i • 

4 4 

• • 

7 

001 

• • 

• • 

Pumpkin • • 

• • 

• • 

16 

004 

1 

002 

Gourd 

4 • 

• r 

40 

014 

1 

004 

Karela • . • • 

• • 

• • 

17 

002 

1 

001 

Bean 

• • 

• • 

16 

003 

1 

0 01 

Pea . . t. 

• • 

• • 

2 

000 

• • 

, , 

Other norideafy vegcftables 

• • 

• 4 

68 

016 

2 

0'06 

Palak 

4 4 

• 4 

3 

001 

4 • 


Other leafy vegetables . • 

4 • 

• 4 

214 

0-45 

8 

0-27 

Sub-total : vegetables aild products 

• • 

467 

3*88 

26 

210 


Pruits and products 


BAriana, plantain 

• • • 4 

• 4 

69 

0-12 

2 

0*14 

Orange i • 

• 4 *4 

• • 

64 

013 

2 

009 

Mango 

• • 4 • 

• 4 

8 

003 

• • 

• d 

Jack fruit « 4 

• • • • 

4 * 

10 

0 03 

• • 

9 m 

Piao apple • • 

• • • • 

• 4 

1 

O'OO 

• • 

• 4 

Water melon . . 

4 • *4 

• 4 

1 

001 

4 m 

9 4 

Coconut 

• • • • 

m m 

8 

0 03 


9 9 

Papaya . • 

• • « 4 

9 m 

1 

9oo 

4 • 

9 9 

Sub-total : fruits and products 

m 4 

134 

d-35 

4 

0-23 

Sugavp honey t etc. 







Sugar- crystal ^ « 

4 • 4 4 

4 m 

293 

1*32 

16 

0-59 

Gup 

• • 4 * 

9 9 

204 

0*54 

6 

015 

Sugar candy (misri) 

4 4 4 • 

m m 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total : sugar, honey, etc« 

• 4 

431 

1-86 

22 

0'74 

Pan, supari^ etc* 







Pan leaf . 4 

4 4 • • 

< • 

19 

OOS 

2 

0-04 

Pan finished 

• • • • 

• 4 

227 

0*55 

10 

0-27 

Supari 

• • • • 

• • 

18 

0 03 

2 

0-02 

Lime 

• • • • 

• • 

300 

0 08 

13 

005 

Klatha • • 

4 » 4 m 

• • 

6 

0*00 

1 

0-00 

Sub-total : pan, stipari, eto« 

• • 

391 

0*69 

18 

0-38 

Tobacco and products 







Bid! 

» • • • 

4 m 

209 

1-20 

10 

0-62 

Cigarettes 

s • • • 

9 9 

7 

0 03 

, , 

. . 

Zartla, kimam, surti 

4 4 4 m 

9 9 

70 

0-38 

3 

Oil 

Chewing toba co 

4 9 4 • 

9 4 

264 

1-46 

12 

1-24 

Smokinsr tobacco 

• 4 4 m 

9 9 

90 

0-35 

2 

009 

Loaf tobacco . . 

9 9 • • 

9 9 

17 

0 06 

1 

0 01 

Hukka tobacco prepared 

9 9 

16 

0 07 

m 9 

• 4 

Powdered tobacco for cigarettes 

9 9 

1 

0 00 

4 9 

• 4 

Others . . • 

• • 9 9 


40 

0 06 

2 

002 

Sub-total : tobacco and products 

» ■ 

460 

3*60 

25 

2 09 

Alcoholic beverages and in tOx Iranis 






Todflv, neera . . 

9 9 • • 

.. 

10 

014 

• • 

• 4 

Country liquor 

• 4 4 • 


255 

2 60 

13 

1-62 

Others 

• 4 4 • 

•• 

114 

110 

5 

0-54 

Sub total : alcoholic beverages and intoxicants 

327 

3-84 

18 

2*16 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

jV oti - akohol i c be ve raejf s 

Tea leaf 

454 

2 03 

25 

1*12 

Sub- total : non- alcoholic beverages . . 

454 

2*03 

25 

1-12 

Prepared meals and refreshments 

Meals 

2 

Oil 

1 

0-86 

Snack — saltish 

76 

0*10 



Snack sweet . . 

160 

0*39 

4 

oio 

H^'t drink tea . . 

88 

016 

2 

0 04 

Others 

2 

0-00 

• ■ 


Sub- total : prepared meals and refrodmicnte 

209 

0*76 

5 

l-OO 

Total : food beverages, etc. 

480 

70*60 

. . 

32*90 

TiHal : pan, supari, bjbacco and intiixicants 

•• 

8*13 

•• 

4*63 


Fuei. and light 


Fire wood and chips 


476 

5*42 

27 

3*61 

Kerohene t'il fuel 


5 

0*01 



Ken-seno < il lighting 


469 

1*86 

27 

1-29 

handles 


2 

0 00 



Matchbox 


475 

OoO 

28 

0*34 

Total : fuel and light 


477 

7*79 

28 

5-24 

Housing 

— 

— 





Pent for honslng and u\tier charges 






Kent f .r residential house 


2 

0*04 

1 

0*16 

House rent owmed/fieo . , 

, , 

470 

5*02 

24 

2*83 

Water charges 

•• 

1 

0 01 

•• 


Sub-tutal : rent for housing and water eharges 

472 

5*07 

25 

2*99 

House repairs nrul upkeep 

. . 

. , 

, , 



Furniture and furnishings 






Bed- stead, cot 

, , 

2 

0*03 



Mat. malress, durrio 

, , 

3 

0*05 



Stool 

•• 

1 

0*00 


* . 

Sub total : furniture and furnishings 


6 

0*08 

. . 

. . 

Household appliances and uiililles 






Box, trunk 


3 

0*07 



S jitoase, attnehe case . . 

, , 

2 

0*04 


0*22 

Utensil — earthenware ,. 

, , 

5 

0*01 



Utensil — iron . , 


3 

0*04 



Utensil — bell metal 


8 

014 

i 

0*48 

Utensi’ — aluminium 

, , 

1 

0*03 



Utensil — brass 


6 

0*12 



Class ware 

, , 

3 

0 01 

i 

o*6i 

Knanielw’aro . . 

, , 

6 

0*05 



Bucket 

, . 

2 

0*01 



Broom 

, , 

6 

0*00 



Lock 

, , 

o 

*4 

0*60 



Hope, string 

. . 

2 

0*01 



l antern, lamp 

. . 

5 

0*03 

, , 


0th '^r household appliances 

•• 

2 

0*01 

• • 

•* 

8ub-totil ; household appliances and utilities 

43 

0-57 

2 

0*71 





APPENDIX ll-OMOi. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Bousehold services 

Domostio servanty ayah 



4 

0-21 

• • 


Sub-total s household services 

•• 

• • 

4 

0*21 

■ • 

. • 

Total : housing 

• • 

473 

6-93 

25 

3-70 

Clothino, bedding, etc. 

Ready-made clothing 

Dhoti 


• • 

34 

0-47 

1 

0-29 

Lungi 

, , 

* e 

6 

0*06 

1 

0-20 

Pyjama 


• • 

4 

0-07 

1 

0-22 

Half pants 

• • 

• • 

39 

0-30 

• • 

, , 

Waist ooat, jacket, jawahar coat 

• • 

2 

0*01 

• • 

, , 

Bush shirt 


• • 

3 

0-02 

• • 

, , 

Shirt, kamij, liurta 


• • 

73 

109 

4 

0-74 

Coat, over-coat 

• « 

• • 

1 

0-02 


, , 

Ganji, banian 

• • 

• • 

15 

0-05 

1 

0-04 

Sari 

• • 


109 

2-64 

1 

0-74 

Blouse, choli . . 


• s 

37 

0-22 

m m 


Chemise 


• • 

1 

002 

m • 

• * 

Bodice , brassiere • • 

• • 

• « 

8 

0 03 

• • 

• • 

Petti- coat 


• • 

7 

005 

• • 

• • 

Dopatta, iirani • • 

• • 

• • 

2 

0-01 

• • 

• • 

Procks . . . • 

• s 

• • 

18 

012 

• • 

• • 

Chaddar, angabastram 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-03 

m 9 

, , 

Gamcha 

s • 

• e 

12 

004 

• • 


Handkerchief 

• • 

S 9 

1 

000 



Shawl, wrapper, scarf . . 

• • 

• • 

5 

016 

1 

o-in 

Sweater, pullover 

• • 

• • 

1 

001 

• ■ 

• • 

Lnngcloth 


# • 

5 

0*04 

• • 

tt • 

Mulmul « • • • 


• • 

2 

0-01 

• • 


Other cloth 

• • 

s • 

4 

0*02 

• • 


Other hosiery garments 


• • 

1 

001 

1 

0-04 

Other miscellaneous clothing 


« • 

2 

001 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total: ready-made clothing 

• • 

106 

5-56 

8 

2- 16 

Non^ready-made clothing 

Dhoti .. 

• • 

• « 

1 

0 02 



Half-pants 

• • 

• • 

1 

002 

• « 


San • • • • 


• • 

1 

0-04 

• • 


Longcloth 

• • 

• • 

3 

0*03 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total : non-rea ly-made clothing 

• • 

5 

Oil 

• • 

. . 

Headwear 

Others • • 

• • 

• • 

6 

0-04 

• • 

• « 

Sub-total : headwear 

• ■ 

6 

0-04 

•• 

• • 


Bedding 


Bedsheet .. •« 

• • 

1 

001 

• • 


M squito net . . • . . . 

• • 

3 

0 06 

• • 


BlaUxvet, rug . • 

• • 

12 

0*19 

1 

0-26 

Sub-total : bedding 

•• 

16 

0 26 

1 

0-36 


M;B(I))100DolLJi— 7 
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I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Fooiwmr 

Shoes 



0-10 

a a 

a a 

Ssndel 

• • 

2 

001 

a a 

. . 

Chuppal 


1 

0-02 

1 

O-IS 

Slipper 

• • 

2 

0-01 

a a 

a a 

Socks 

» • 

1 

a-00 

a a 

• a 

6nb-total : footwear 

• • 

20 

0-20 

1 

013 

M iscdlantoua 

Wapherman ,, ,, 

• • 

8 

0*02 



Washing eoap . . 

• • 

470 

1-82 

28 

lio 

Sotla , , , , ^ ^ 

« • 

24 

008 



Tailoring, mending, darning 

• • 

7 

0'06 

• 

, , 

Others 

• • 

1 

0-00 

a a 

• • 

fiub>total : miscellaneous 

• « 

473 

102 

28 

116 

Tot 1 : clothing, bedding eto. 

• • 

475 

8*09 

28 

4-10 

M1SOELLA27EOUS 

Me dical care 

Doctor’s fee •• •• 

• • 

1 

000 



Medicine 

• a 

5 

0*08 

a a 


Others 

• • 

3 

001 

a a 

•• 

Bab*total : medical care 

9* 

9 

0-09 

• a 

.. 

PersoTUil care 

Hair oil, pomade, hairoream • • 

• • 

373 

0-83 

21 

0-52 

Hair lotion, shampoo, eto. • • 

# • 

3 

001 

, , 

, , 

Barber . . . , . , 

• • 

403 

0-60 

15 

0-31 

Bnow, face cream, wax, eto, . . 

• # 

7 

001 

a • 

, , 

T(.i let soap .. .. .. 

• a 

171 

0*26 

5 

0 09 

Comb, hair brush 

• m 

4 

0-00 

a a 


Tooth paste 

• • 

1 

000 

a a 


Toothbrush .. 

• • 

1 

0-00 



Others 

• a 

2 

0 00 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total : personal care 

a a 

452 

1 76 

25 

0-92 

Education and reading 

School and college fees • • • • 

r a 

3 

002 

a a 


Books - school , , . , 

a m 

15 

0-15 

a a 


Stationery — all kinds • • 

• • 

11 

0 03 

a a 

, , 

Others 

• • 

1 

000 

•• 

•- 

Sub-total : education and reading 

• S 

23 

0-20 

• • 


Recreation and amuaemerU 

Cinema • • , , 

• • 

49 

018 

3 

0-29 

Toy 

Pet animal and bird purchase and 

6 

000 

a a 

a a 

maintenance 

4 a 

4 

006 

a a 

a a 

Radio 

a a 

1 

0 01 

a a 

a a 

Chance games and lottery • • 

a • 

1 

000 

•• 

a a 

Sub -total : recreation and amusement 

s • 

56 

0-24 

3 

0*29' 



APPENDIX n-cortfcl. 


1 


2 

2 

4 

5 

Transport and communication 

Rail • • • • 

* • • • 

15 

0 06 


, , 

Bus 

• • • a 

55 

0-20 

6 

0-21 

Petri, sto. 

• • • • 

1 

0*01 

^ . 


Postage 

• • « • 

4 

0*01 

1 

ooi 

Sub- total r transport and communication 

73 

0-28 

6 

0-22 

Subscription^ etc. 

Trade union . . 


06 

0-17 

3 

0-07 

Religious 

• • • • 

33 

0*26 

I 

0 04 

Gift and charity 

• • • • 

4 

004 

1 

016 

Fines and penalties 

• • • • 

1 

0-00 

•' 

•• 

f Sub-total : subscription, etc. 

118 

0-46 

3 

0-27 


Personal and other miscellaneous expenses 


Fountain pen .. 

6 

0 02 

• • 


Umbrella 

S 

Oil 


, , 

Other person i effects .. 

1 

O-Ol 


, , 

Repair aii<l mr.intenance 

6 

0*06 

1 

0-07 

Pocket expenses n->t elsewhere covered 

255 

1-04 

13 

0-60 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

6 

002 

•• 

•• 


Sub-tital : perso.ial eflfocte and other mis- 


cellaueous expenses , . 

273 

1-26 

14 

0-76 

Total ; misoellaneous 

. . 

4-29 

. . 

2-46 

Total ; CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE . . 

•• 

104-83 

•• 

63-03 

(B) NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENillTCRE 

Interest, litigation, remittanes 

Interest paid on loans . . 

38 

0-28 


, , 

Remittances to dependants 

6 

0-30 

3 

1-89 

Sub- total : interest, litigation and remittance .. 

44 

0-64 

3 

1-89 

Savings and investments 

Ornaments — gold 

5 

0-09 


, , 

Life insura ice premium 

1 

0 00 

. , 

. . 

Provident fund contribution 

472 

6-08 

26 

2‘48 

Bank and postal savings 

4 

0-13 

. . 


Others 

131 

9-03 

2 

3-43 

Sub-total : savings and investments 

472 

14-39 

20 

e -91 

Debts repaid 

Debts repaid .. 

60 

0-90 

2 

0-45 

Bub-total : debts repaid 

60 

0-90 

2 

0-46 

Total : NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

•• 

15-93 

•• 

8-25 
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1 2 3 4 0 


SUMMABY 


(A) Consumption expenditure 
F(H>d 

Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants 

Fuel and light 

Housing 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 

Misceilanoous . . 


Total 


(B) Non-consumption expenditure 

lnter( st paid on loans . . 
llciiiittances to dependants 
Savings and inveatnicnts 
Debts repaid . . 


Total 




70-60 


32-90 


^ . • 

8-13 

, , 

4-63 


4rn 

7-79 

28 

6-24 


473 

6 93 

26 

3-70 


476 

8-09 

28 

4-10 

• • 

466 

4-29 

26 

2-46 

• a 


104-83 


63*03 


• • 

38 

0*28 


, , 

• • 

6 

0-26 

3 

1-89 


472 

14-39 

26 

5-91 

• • 

60 

0 90 

2 

0-45 

• • 

.. 

16-93 

.. 

8-25 


>l/B(D) lOODofLB— 5f 0-- 14.9-6«. GIPS 








